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Numes. XII. 


REFLECTIONS on rHE MODERN ART or GARDENING: 


Illuftrative of a beautiful Frontispiece ¢o this Volume. 


The love of Nature, and the fcenes fhe draws, 


fs 


Ts Nature’s dictate. 


Cowper. 


Hail to the Art, that teaches Wealth and Pride 
How to poffefs their. wifh, the Wor!d’s applaufe, 
Unmixt with blame! that bids Magnificeace 
Abate its meteor glare, and learn to fhine 





Benevolently mild — 





Gothic pomp 


Frowns and retires, his proud behefts are fcorn’d: 
Now Tafte, infpir’d by Truth, exalts her voice, 


And fhe is heard. 


V HATEVER delight we find 

in contemplating the works 
of Art, whether magnificently great, 
or elegantly minute, nothing is more 
certain, than that Nature, in all her 
varieties of afpect, is ftill more irre- 
fiftibly enchanting. The vulgar and 
uninformed, indeed, in the profpect 
of 2 fine country, look no farther than 
to the different fcenes of cultivation ; 
for they have feldom any other object 
of attraction than mere utility, ‘The 
Nums. 548, Vou. 79. 


Mason, 


obfervations with which they are con- 
tent, are, perhaps, that the barley is 
fine, and the clover rich: obferva- 
tions which a mere quadruped would 
make with equal fagacity, were it 
endued with the gift of fpeech. 
But the ideas of the Contemplative 
Philofopher are more extenfive and 
fublime. To Culture, indeed, he 
gives the praife which it unqueition- 
ably demands ; while he extends his 
eniaptur@d eye to the {pontaneous 

beauties 
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beauties of Nature, or to the happy 
improvements of them which aflilting 
Art effects ; and which, while they 
charm, not fo much by ditiant prof- 
pect a3 by the beauties of diverfified 
landfcape, afford the pureft fources of 
elegant and virtuous pleafure. 

The pleafures which arife from the 
obfervation of Nature are fuch, in- 
deed, as mutt be highly agreeable to 
every tafte undepraved by culpable in- 
dulgence. Rural fcenes, in particu- 
lar, are delightful to the mind of 
man. ‘The verdant plains, the flow- 
ery meads, the fhady woods, and 
winding ftreams; the ruminating 
herds, the playfal lambs, the war- 
biing birds, and even the rooks with 
harth and difcordant found, are all 
capable of exciting the fweetett and 
mott agreeable emotions. And yet 
the greater part of mankind are hur- 


ried on fo rapidly in the purfuits of. 


life, and fo agita'ed by contending 
paffions, that they have neither kifure 
to obferve, nor a tafle to admire ob- 
jects fo uncongenial to their educa- 
tion, their habits, and their wilhes. 
And with many, not only the palaces, 
but even the mot gloomy habitations 
of the metropolis, where riches may 
be acquired, have far more attractive 
charms than the moft enchanting {ce- 
nery cf the country. 


Strange! there fhould be found 

Who felf-iimprifoned in their proud {aloons, 
Renounce the odours of the open field 
For the unfcented fictions of the loom ; 
Who, fatisfied with only pencil'd {cenes, 
Prefer to the performance of a God 
Tly inferior wonders of an artift’s hand. 
Lovely indeed the mimic works of Art, 
But + das works far lovelier. I admire, 
None more admires the painter’s magic fkill, 
Who thews me that which I fhall never fee, 
Conveys a diftant country into mine, 
And throws Italian light on Englifh walls. 
But tm:tative ttrokes can do no more 
Than pieafe the eye, fweet Nature every 

fenle. 
The air falubrious of her lofty hills, 
The cheering tragrance of her dewy vales, 


And mufic of her woods—no works of mae 

Can rival thefe + thefe all befpeak a power 

Peculiar, and exclulively her own. 
COwPER *. 


From thefe general obfervations on 
the natural beauties of the country, 
it is an eafy ftep to thofe decorations 
of Art with which the man of*true 
tafe can enliven and improve even 
the charming fcenes of Nature ; and 
which, fo far from excluding cultiva- 
tion for mere decoration, or the ufe- 
ful fur the agreeable, often happily 
affociate them both. ‘Thus in Thom- 
fon’s fine defcription of the retire- 
ment of Sir Induitry, in his ** Caftle 
of Indolence,’’ he has united culture 
and ornament, or, in other words, 
has given us a happy ketch of ‘*¢ The 
modern Art of Gardening :” 


Nor from his deep retirement banith’d was 

Th amufing care of rural induftry. 

Still, as with grateful change the fea- 
fons pais, 

New {cenes arife, new landfcapes ftrike 
the eye, . 

And all th’ cnliven’d country beautify : 

Gay plains extend wiicre marfhes flept 
before ; 

O’errecent meads th’ exulting ftreamlets 


Y3 
Dark frown'ng heaths grow bright with 
Ceres’ tlore, 
And woods imbrown the fteep, or wave a- 
long the fhore. 


As nearer to the farm you made approach, 

He pol:fh'd Nature with a finer hand : 

Yet on her beauties durft not Art en- 
croach 

*Tis Ast’s alone thofe beauties to expand. 

In graceful dance immingled, o'er the 
land, 

Pan, Paleas, Flora, and Pomona play‘d : 

Hare, too, brifk gales the rude wild com- 
mon fand + 

A happy place ; where free, and unafraid, 

Amid the flowery brakes each coyer creature 

ftray’d. 


The Poets, in every age, have 
been enraptured with the beauties of 
a garden, how various foever their 


* This Gentleman, whom T quote with great pleafure, is Author of “ The Tafk,” 
and other excellent poems, Jately publifhed m two volumes. 


+ Uled by Spenfer for found: 


it is {till retained in Scotland. 
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ideas of its conftituent parts. The 
Elyfian Fields, thofe fwect regions of 
poetry, are adorned with all that Fan- 
cy can imagine to be delightful. Ho- 
mer defcribes the garden of Alcinons 
in the richeft poetry ; and Ovid wan- 
ders with rapture through his Theffa- 
lian Tempe. Lucan is reprefented 
by Juvenal as repofing in his garden. 
Horace prayed for a villa where there 
was a garden, arivulet, anda grove *; 
and Virgil languifhed for the enjoy- 
ment of rivers and woods, and the 
cool vallies of Mount Hzmus fF. 
The latter, too, as appears from his 
Georgics, was not only highly capti- 
vated with rural fcenes, but a great 
cultivator of them. In the fourth 
book ef the Georgics he feems to la- 
ment, that the limits of his fubje& 
would not permit him to fing of gar- 
dens. He gives us pleafye, how- 
ever, in a rapid and delightful fketch 
of horticulture, and the affecting epi- 
fode of a venerable old man, happy 
in cultivating and adorning a few 
barren and forfaken acres. What the 
Roman Poet regretted he could not 
do, was performed in the laft century 
by Father Rapin, who wrote a poein 
on gardens, in the language, and 
fometimes in the ftyle of Virgil. But 
his poem, which is didactic, treats 
only of the mechanical part of the 
Art of Gardening. He has entirely 
forgotten the moft effential part, that 
which feeks, in our fenfations and 
fentiments, for the fource of thofe 
pleafures which the beauties of Na- 
ture infpire, when improved and per- 
fected by Art. In a word, his gar- 
dens are the gardens of the architect; 
but not the deliciqus haunts of the phi- 
lofopher, the painter, and the poet. 
Some of the moft interefting and 
delightful paffages in Milton are thofe 


‘in which he reprefents the happy pair 


employed in cultivating their bliisful 
abode. Thomfon, in his charming 
poem of the Seafons, has not been 
content with the moft luxuridnt de- 
{criptions of rural fcenes, but has de- 
duced from them the moft fublime mo- 


© Sat. VI. 2. 
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ral and religious themes. Shenftone 
transferred his fine poetical paintings 
to his few paternal acres, and made 
them flourifh there im the moft beau- 
tiful reality. And fince his time, the 
Abbé de Lille in France, and our 
countryman, Mafon, have publifhed 
regular didactic poems en the mo- 
dern Art of Gardening, in which 
they have enlivened the drynefs of 
preceptive poetry by all the captiva- 
ting powers 


Of “ mufic, image, fentiment, and thought, 
s¢ Never to die i” 


Mr. Mafon begins his admirable 
poem with an invocation to Simpli- 
city, as the infeparable attendant on 
genuine beauty and unaffected grace. 
He likewife invokes the two fifter 
arts of Poetry and Painting to pro- 
mote a kindred art; an art in which 
the attributes of both are engaged. 
Hence he confiders the garden as a 
picture, the unadorned and naked {oil 
as the painter’s canvafs, and all the 
means of decoration as the pencil and 
colours with which he is to work. The 
fame idea is likewife beautifully ex- 
preffed by the Abbé de Lille: 


Un jardin, 4 mes yeux, eft un vafte tableau. 

Scyez pemntre. Les champs, leurs nuances 
fans nombre, 

Les jets de la lumigre, & les maflts de 
l'ombre, 

Les heures, les faifogs, variant tour-a-tour 

Le cercle de Pannée & le cercle du jour, 

Et des prés Emaillés les riches broderies, 

Et des rians cOteaux les vertes draperies, 

Les arbres, les rochers, & les eaux, & les 
fleurs, 

Cé font 1 vos pinceaux, vosteiles, vos co- 
leurs. 


To me the garden a vaft pifture feems : 

Be painter then. ‘The ample fields around ; 

Their varying fhades, unnumber’d, that 
difplay 

The vivid rays of light, or mafs of gloom ; 

The hours, and feafons, and revolving ftill 

The circk of the year and circle of the day ; 

The meads in variegated beauty bright; 

The ever-cheering verdure of the hills ; 

The itreams ; the rocks; the rivers; and 
the flow’rs ; 

Thy pencils thefe, thy canvas, and thy tints. 


+ Georg. II. 486. 


Aa 


Agrecably 
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Agrecably to this idea, of which 
the Frontifpiece to this Voluihe is fo 
happ'ly expreflive, the Modern Art 
of Gardening has been juftly ftyled 
an imitation of the Deity in the moft 
beautiful of his vifible works. The 
great elements of this fpecies of beau- 
ty feem to be wood, water, and un- 
even ground; towhich may be added 
a fourth, that isto fay, lawn. It is 
the happy mixture of thefe four that 
produces every {cene of natural beauty, 
as itis a more mytterious mixture of 
other elements, perhaps as fimple and 
as fiw, that is productive of a world 
or an univerfe. 

The Painters feem to have felt the 
force of thefe elements, and to have 
tranfplanted them into their lJand- 
{capes with fuch felicity, that they 
have rather emulated than imi- 
tated Nature.’ Claude Lorraine, the 
Pouflins, Salvator Rofa, and a few 
more in the laft century, may be 
called fuperior artifts in this exquifite 
tafte. Yet with all their fuperiority 
to their contemporaries in landfcape- 
pain'ing, Lord Kames obferves, that 
it requires more genius to paint in 
the gardening way. ‘* In forming a 
Jandicape upon canvafs,’’ fays this 
elegant and philofophic writer, ‘* no 
more is required but to adjuft the 
figures to each other; an artift who 
wouid form a garden in Kent’s man- 
ner, has an additional tafk; which is, 
to adjait the figures to the feveral vd: 
rieties of the Feld.” 

But while the genuine beauties of 
Nature were difplayed on the canvafs, 
our gardens, till the prefent century, 
exhibited fcenes, which, in every re- 
f{pect, were taftelefs and infipid. The 
artifts of thofe times imagined, that 

the farther they wandered from Na- 
ture, the nearer they approached to 
the fublime. Unfortunately, where 
they travelled no fublime was to be 
found ; and the farther they went the 
farther they left it behind. Perfec- 
tion in no fcience whatever has been 
the work of aday. Many prejudices 
were to be removed; many gradual 
afceats to be made from bad to good, 
and from good to better, before the 


delicious amenities of a Claude or 2 
Pouffin could be rivalled in a Stour- 
head, a Hagley, or a Stow; or the 
tremendous beauties of a Salvator 
Rofa could be equalled in the fcenes 
of a Piercefield or a Mount Edge- 
combe. 


O how unlike the fcene my fancy forms, 

Did Folly, heretofore, with Wealth confpire 

To plant that formal, dull, disjointed fcene, 

Which once was called a garden. Britain 
itil 

Bears on heer breaft full many a hideous 

. wound 

Given by the cruel pair, when, borrowing aid 

From geometric fkill, they vainly ftrove 

By line, by plummet, and unfeeling theers, 

To form with verdure what the builder 
form’d 

With ftone. Egregious madnefs ; yet pur- 
fued : 

With pains unwearied, with expenfe un- 
fumm‘d, 

And f{cience doating. 
walls 

Of fhaven yew; the holly’s prickly arms 

Trimm’‘d into high arcades ; the tonfile box 

Wove, in mofaic mode of many a curl, 

Around the figur’d carpet of the lawn. 

Hence too deformities of harder cure : 

The terrace mound uplifted ; the long line 

Deep delv’d of flat canal ; and all that Toil, 

Mitled by taitelefs Fathion could atchieve 

To mag tair Nature’s lineaments divine. 

Mason. 


Hence the fideling 


Mr. Horace Walpole, in an inge- 
nious effay on modern Gardening, 
has quoted feveral paflages from Mil. 
ton, full half a century before the 
appearance of Kent, the great re- 
former -of Gardening, to fhew that 
our divine Bard had the juftett and 
mott oe ideas of this beautiful 
art. But I will not repeat the obfer- 
vations. of this lively writer, which 
are too copious to be quoted. The 
reader who would trace the gradual 
profpect of a more enlightened tafte 
in Gardening, and who would form a 
juft idea of the reformation which 
Kent effeéted, will read Mr. Wal- 
pole’s remarks with particular fatif- 
fa&tion*. _ I fhall be content to ob- 
ferve, that the Art of Gardening, 
which may be called the luxury of- 
agriculture, appears to me one of the 
mott becoming, and I had almoft faid 


* Sce our Magazine for O&tober, November, December, 1780. 
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the mott virtuous amufements of the 
wealthy. As culture, it recalls them 
to the innocence of rural occupations : 
as decoration, it favours, without dan- 
ger, that tafte for expenfe which is fo 
naturally attendant on great fortunes. 
And far fuperior are fuch pleafures to 
the ordinary purfuits of the Great in 
Senates and in Courts. 


Couldft thou refign the park and play con- 
tent, 

For the fair banks of Severn or of Trent; 

There mightit thou find fome elegant re- 
treat, 

Some hireling Senator’s deferted feat ; 
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And ay thy profpeéts o'er the finiling 
and, 

For lefs than rent the dungeons of the 
Strand ; 

There prune thy walks, fupport thy droop- 
ing flow’rs, 

Dire&t thy rivulets, and twine: thy bow’rs ; 

And while thy beds a cheap repait afford, 

Defpife the dainties of a venal Lord: 

There every bufh with Nature’s mufic rings, 

There ev'ry breeze bears health upon ats; 


wings ; 
On all thy hours fecurity thall fmile, 
And bleis thy evening walk and morning 
toil. 
JOHNSON. 


THE HONEST VICEROY: 4Tate. 


Mandarin, who was'Viceroy of 

‘A Johor, governed his province 
with fo much injuftice and cruelty, 
that the people, no longer able to en- 
dure his oppreffion, murdered the 
petty tyrant, and fhook off the yoke 
of their lawful fovereign, Shaon- 
Malon, King of Siqm ; at once the 
proudeft and fillieft prince of the age 
in which he lived. The enraged mo- 
narch foon appeared with a powerful 
army, determined to punifh the re- 
volters, and deluge their country in 
blood; but the rebels, feized with 
confternation, attempting no refif- 
tance, he eontented himfelf with 
throwing their leaders to his ele- 
phants, and fummoned the chiefs of 
the province to appear before him in 
the great hall of the palace of Johor. 
here, feated on a fuperb throne, 
and furrounded by his mercenary 
guards, Shaon-Maton harangued the 
affembly in thefe words: Vile rep- 
tiles, ye have dared to roufe the ven- 
geance_of the King of the White 
Elephant: I fhall not yet crufh you, 
I with to try the fincerity of your re- 
pentance, and you fhall exif till 
further orders. But you deferve not 
to be governed by one of my Man- 
darins. Proftrate yourfelves before 
the. Viceroy whom I appoint ; and 
render yourfelves worthy.of my cle- 
mency and his proteétion. Here, 


Barkout, faid he, to.a prodigious 
large dog, that was lying at his ‘eet, 





come and take thy feat on the throne, 
where thou fhalt be my reprefen- 
tative. Reign by my authority 
thefe wretches, and exterminate them 
if they be difobedient. Then ad- 
dreffing himfelf to a Chinefe, who 
had been a long time fettled at Johor, 
Mani, faid he, I appoint you firk 
minifter to my Viceroy, Barkout. 
Serve him with fidelity, procare the 
fame refpe& to his commands as to 
mine, and, if neceflary, affift him with 
advice fuitable to your wifdom. 

Mani was an underftanding man, 
who well knew an angry defpot was 
not to be contradifed, and that the 
Siamefe might be perfuaded to be. 
lieve any thing; he inflantly deter- 
mined how to proceed, and refolved 
to take advantage of the humour of 
the King, and the abjectnefs of the 
people; in the name of Barkout he 
determined to do all the good in his 
power; and in fuch a manner that 
Barkout fhould be expofed to all the 
danger, or receive all the honour of 
what he planned. He therefore re- 
plied with much coolnefs, 

May it pleafe your fublime Ma- 
jefty, your ferene Viceroy will find in 
his Minifter more zeal for his fervice 
than abilities; but I hope he will 
condefcend to inftruét me in matters 
of importance, and that his genius will 


pry my want of capacity. For- 


tunafely, I poffefs one advantage, not 
very common, without which it 
would 
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would be impoffible for me to receive 
his orders. I underftand the lan- 
guage of dogs, and even fpeak it 
with elegance and facility. Suffer me 
to ufe it, while I render, in the name 
of the whole province, the humble 
homage which we owe your repre- 
fentative. 

Mani, then, turning towards the 
dog, after having touched the ground 
three times with his forehead, imitat- 
ed for fome minutes the barking of 
adog, but in a foft and refpeétful 
tone. Barkout immediately returned 
an anfwer which refounded through 
the a. and this aniwer, ably 
tranflated, imprefled every one with 
a high idea of his underttanding and 
abilities. The whole affembly was 
deligiited, Shaon-Malon, above all, 
admired the fpirited eloquence of the 
Viceroy, and the uncommon erudi- 
tion of his interpreter. He departed, 
a few days after, extremely contented 
with the double choice he had made, 
and openly declaring that Johor 
would be better governed than any 
province in the empire. 

Notwithftanding his air of feroci- 
ty, Barkout was in reality one of the 
worthieft dogs in the world; the 
moft traCtable, and the moft docile. 
Won by the attention and careffes of 
Mani, he entertained the greatett ef- 
teem for that fage Minifter, and im- 
age fo much, by his leffons, that 

e acted the part of Viceroy with 
no lefs eafe than dignity. He rofe 
early, and for form fake appeared at 
the levee, after which he went into 
the council chamber. 

There the firft Minifter propofed 
the queftion in debate, which was 
amply difcuffed, every one freely 
giving his opinion. The Viceroy, 
after having barked with Mani on 
the fubje&t, pronounced himfelf the 
final decifion, which the latter tranf- 
lated into Siamefe, with a fidelity no 
one ever difputed. 

On the breaking up of the council, 
Barkout entered the hall of audience, 
where a croud of people waited for 
him in refpeétful filence. He lif- 
tened with patience, granted with 


prudence, and refufed with courtefr 
In fhort, he and his interpreter ac- 
quitted themfelves fo well, that every 
petitioner returned home either con- 
tented or confoled. 

After this a dinner was ferved up 
to the Viceroy, fimple, it is true, but 
folid in quality, and ample in quanti- 
ty; at which Barkout gave proofs 
of an appetite equal to that of the 
heroes in the earlieft ages. 

After dinner he, ftiil accompanied 
by his interpreter, diverted himfelf 
by exercifing his troops, or hunting 
in his park, and when he returned to 
his palace he was clofeted with 
Mani, regulated affairs of lefs im- 
portance, and figned the difpatches, 
which were ready, by laying upon 
them his paw dipped in ink, at once 
his fignature and feal. ‘This bufinefs 
over, a familiar barking tock place 
for half an hour ; the Viceroy fupped 
as he had dined, and then retired to 
refit. This was his daily routine. 

Govern thyfelf weil, faith the 
proverb, and thou fhalt govern the 
world. It will eafily be believed 
that, conducting himfelf fo wifely, 
and guided by the counfels of fo able 


a Minifter, the Viceroy of Johor 


found no diffiqulty in governing his 
province. He re-ettablifhed the 
laws, which had been almott abolifh- 
ed durmg the adminiftration of his 
predeceflor. He enatied no new 
ones, except to expiain and amend 
the old, and took care that they 
were all put in force. He did more, 
he corretted the manners of his peo- 
ple, or, rather, reformed them by his 
example. His judicious improve- 
ments were extended to every part 
of the government. ‘The admini- 
ftration of juftice, the management 
of the finances, agriculture, com- 
merce, and the arts, were animated 
with new life: in eyery thing good 
order was eftablifhed, and every thing 
profpered, 

Nothing was thought of but 
peaceably to enjoy the public happi- 
nefs, when an army of barbarians, 
from the peninfula of Malacca, fud- 
denly made an incurfion into the pro- 
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vince, and marked their progrefs by 
ravage and defolation. : 
At this news Barkout and his Mi- 


-nifter colleéted the few troops left 


them by the King ; and, joining the 
volunteers, who offered themfelves 
in great numbers, bravely marched 
to mect the enemy. 

As the Viceroy knew but little of 
tactics, he left to Mani and his 
general officers, the care of chufing 
an advantageous poft, and drawing 
up the army in order of battle; as 
for himfelf, after having run through 
the ranks and animated his foldiers 
by his warlike cries, he put himfelf 
at the head of his guards, and, with- 
out avy other armour than a collar 
fet thick with fteel points, charged 
the enemy with an intrepidity more 
than human. The Malays were 
put to flight, or cut to pieces, but the 
brave Barkout did not long furvive 
his victory ; he loft his life by a poi- 
foned arrow, with which he was wound- 
ed while purfuing the fugitives. 

I fhall not attempt to defcribe the 
regret and defpair of the whole pro- 
vince : a judgment may be formed of 
it from the difcourfe of the deputies, 
who came in deep mourning to no- 
tify to the King this melancholy event. 

Great monarch, faid Mani, who 
was at the head of the deputation, 
we have been deprived by death of 
that ineftimable gift for which we 
were indebted to your goodnefs, the 
Prince Barkout, our Viceroy, our fa- 
ther,, I had almoft faid your other 
felf. He united, with the probity of 
the moft virtuous private perfon, all 
the underftanding and abilities of a 
ftatefman; and accompanied the 
pureft morality and fimpleft manners 
with fentiments and actions truly he- 
roic. He has repaired, in your pro- 
vince, Johor, the evil of which he 
himfelf was not the occafion, and 
has been the author of good, which 
feemed to have been rendered im- 
poflible. He lived only for the pub- 
lic fervice, and at laft died in battle, 
combating for our prefervation and 
your glory. Alas! your faithful 
province has but too much reafon ta 
weep at fo affecting a lofs. How 
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much greater muft be our affli&tion 
if, while we mourn the virtuous Bark- 
out, we fhould be forced to lament 
the pride, extortion, rapine, and 
cruelty of his fucceflor. O King of 
the White Elephant, you have your- 
felf faid, we deferve not to be go- 
verned by one of your Mandarins. 
Deign, therefore, to command that 
we always be ruled by a dog; we 


perhaps deferve it, and, if we may be 


allowed to confefs the truth, we fhould 
prefer fuch an adminiftration. 

Shaon-Malon took great care not 
to grant a requeft the confequences 
of which appeared to him fo dange- 
rous. He feared left his people, 
contracting too great an affection for 
quadrupeds, fhould never more be 
brought to fubmit to his Mandarins, 
nor perhaps to himfelf, and that his 
own crown might at length be trans- 
ferred to the White Elephant. 

He therefore anfwered; with an 
affected kindnefs, that he wou!d be- 
ftow on his province of Johor much 
more than it had loft, by appointing 
the Mandarin Miracha, his principal 
counfellor, and the mof fublime 
genius of the Indies, its Governor. 
He, moreover, decreed that Mani, 
who appeared to have given fuch fa- 
tisfaction, fhould retain, under Mi- 
racha, the fame important poft he 
had occupied under Barkout. 

But what were the confequences 
of this policy? The admirable Mi- 
racha was a prefumptuous brute, 
who wifhed to excel Barkout, and 
refufed to be advifed by Mani. He 
committed gumberlefs abfurdities, 
though all his efforts to efface the 
memory of his predeceffor, only ren- 
dered the name of Barkout more dear 
and more refpeétable. ‘ 

The Siamefe account, in which 
the hiftory of Barkout is preferved, 
finifhes with this fingular refieétion. 
Next to fuch a prince as our auguft 
Emperor, who is willing and able to 


‘manage, himfelf, the affairs of his 


governmenr, the moft defirable is a 
Menarch of indifferent abilities, who 
will confent to be directed by an able 
and well-intentioned Minifter. 


On 
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On MORAL DUTIES. 


| @ is impofitble for any man to take 
a tranfient view of the fublimities 
of the univerfe, and not acknowledge 
the exiftence of an omnipotent Su- 
preme! If we defcend to the confi- 


“deration of vegetables and animals, 


for inftance, proofs innumerable will 
compel us to confefs, that Infinite 
Wifdom alone could plan,. execute, 
and adjuft the wonderful works of 
Nature. But, although the being of 
of God is not to be controverted, yet 
men, anxious for the welfare of their 
fpecies, have greatly differed with 
refpect to the foundation, nature, and 
extent of Moral Duties. 

Clarke, Woolafton, and other wri- 
ters, have taken wonderful pains to 
Cemonftrate, that for fuch and fuch 
reafons we ought to be beneficent, 
generous, humane, and honourable. 
But their reafonings, in whatever efti- 
mation they may be held by the 
learned world, do ‘not feem to be 
very well calculated for the inftruction 
and edification of the world at large. 

The focial duties fhould be univer- 
fally practifed. No rank, however 
exalted, is exempted from the obli- 
gations of morality, The Prince and 
the Cottager are equally fubjec& to its 
laws and penalties ; and, confequent- 
ly, what is thus incumbent on every 
Gne to perform, and which, every one 
ought to underftand, fhould be en- 
forced by arguments that every capa- 
city can comprehend. Inftin& in 
brutes ferves the place of reafon in 
our fpecies: by the guidance of this 
principle, animals are uniformly di- 
rected to perform fach actions as con- 
tribute to the welfare and happinefs 
of their refpe€tive natures. The rea- 
foning faculty, therefore, in man, if 
properly exercifed, would be produc- 
tive of fimilar effects. Error in judg- 
ment, whether wilful or not, is ge- 
nerally the fource of all our infelici- 


ties. Moral virtue is certainly inter. 
woven with, and founded upon the 
nature of things. Its object is the 
happinefs of the whole colleéted body 
of rational creatures. On which ac- 
count, when about to perform any 
a€tion, which may poffibly affect an- 
other, we have only to afk ourfelves 
this fimple queftion, ‘* Shall I, by 
doing this,-ferve or injure my fellow- 
creatures ?’’ If the former, we may 
fafely venture on the performance, if 
the latter,~we fhould immediately de- 
fit. But you may fay, ‘< by ritking 
a very flight injury to another man, 
I may do myfelf an effential fervice.”’ 
This reafoning is fallacious, and, 
if univerfally adopted, would tend to 
general ones Foes For example, as 
an individual, I am only part of hu- 
man nature: if I injure a part, I in 
fome degree injure the whole, and 
confequently myfelf; becaufe I am a 
part of that whole. By violating the 
felicity of another man, I mott affu- 
redly ftore up a fhare of mifery for 
myfelf; fo that prudence, methinks, 
fhould ftimulate us to promote the 
happinefs of every individual of which 
our fpecies is compofed, as the beft, 
fureft, and moft ready way to infure 
ourown. Ina word, if we feduloufly 
attend to the cultivation of our own 
hearts; if our minds are warmed 
and expanded by a principle of uni- 
verfal benevolence ; we fhall not only 
be inquifitive after the means of do- 
ing good, but we fhall poffefs the 
quinteffence of every focial virtue ; 
and by our conftant endeavours to al- 
leviate the miferies of the wretched, 
and difpel the gloomy horrors of the 
defpairing, we fhall in a faint de- 
gree refemble that Divine Exemplar, 
** whofe tender mercies are over all 
his works.”? 
Prefcot-/Prett, 
‘June 30. 
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ESSAY om the PRINCIPAL TERMS and OPERATIONS fed in 
CHEMISTRY. 


YHemistry has as few technical but that the air and the blood, of a- 
terms belonging to it, as naviga- quatic animals at lealt, continue fluid 
tion, law, medicine, or any other art in it. 
or {cience. The more ancient che- Of Volatility and Fixity. 
mifts, indeed, were fond of coining ; , 
abftrufe terms, and frequent in the | The changes produced in bodies 
ufe of them; but this affectation is, by the a¢tion Of fire are various, a¢- 
at prefent, pretty generally and very cording to the conftitution of the bo- 
jaftly exploded. cies themielves, and the degree of 
biol N 2 Zt Sait tee heat to which they are expofed. 
Of Solidity and Fluidity. Some bodies, in a certai:i degree of 
Though, it: philofophical propriety heat, may be wholly diffipated, others 
of fpeech, water be as folid a body only in part, others notatall. Thus 
as adiamond, yetia the common ac- the fame degree of heat which will 
ceptation of the word folidity, we intirely diffipate camphor, and con- 
confider it as oppo‘ed to fluidity. Na- vert water into vapour, will only pro- 
tural phil: fophers have agreed to call duce a partial difperfion of the con- 
that principle, by which the confti- ftituent principles of turpentine, 
tuent parts of ftones, glafs, metals, blood, or milk; and will not effect 
and other fubftances, cohere together, any change or diminution of weight, 
aitraition, "They illuftrate the agency in feveral woods, metals, earths, falts, 
of this principle, by a variety of de- and oils. Thofe bodies which by 
cifive experiments; decifive as to the heat fuffer no diminution of their 
proof of the exiftence of fuch a power, weight, are faid to be fixed, and thofe 
but indicating nothing at all of the which do lofe of their weight, are 
caufe of it. As the unknown prin- aid to be volatile; and they are faid 
cip!e of mutual attraction between to be more cr lefs volatile, according 
the conftituent parts of folid bodies, as a iefs ora greater degree of heats 
is the caufe of their /o/dity, fo the requifite for producing a feparation of 
unknown principle of fire, is the their parts. It is obvious, that vo/a- 
caufe of their fuidity. Icallthe prin- si/ity belongs to moft bodies, folid as 
ciple of fire unknown, becaufe, tho’ well as fluid; fince the heat of the 
its effects are fufficiently manifeft, the atmofphere is fufficient to diminifh 
caufe of it is wholly queftionable. the weight of many, and artificial 
But in whatever manner fire may be applications of fuperior degrees of 
fuppofed to exert its agency, it feems heat, that of many more; but it is 
to be the great inftrument of fluidity not certain, whether abfolute fxity 
upon the iurface of the earth. With- beloags to any body in nature, fince 
out a certain degree of heat, water, the fame body wiliich is fixed in one 
fpirits of wine, oil, quickfilver, and degree of heat, may become volatile 
perhaps. the air itfelf, would be con- in another: thus diamonds, which 
veried into folid bodies; and with a remain unchanged in a fmall degree 
certain degree of heat all fluid bodies of heat, may be wholly diffipated in 
would be changed into elaftic vapours, open vefle!ls by a greater; and gold, 
and all folid bodies would either be which can refift the moft violent fires 
wholly diffipated, or in part diffipate, excited in our furnaces, wi:hout lo- 
and in part converted into fluid glafs. fing any thing of its weight, may not 
Thele are extreme cafes, to which no be able to fuftain the fiercer action of 
portion of the carth is obnoxious; no the folar rays, when united in the fo- 
ciimate is fo hot, but thét it abounds cus of a large burning-glafs. 
with water in a ftate of fluidity; and =‘ The fixity o* bodies 1s not in pro» 
none.has yet been difcovered fa cold, portion "y their hardnefs, for a dia- 
mond 
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mond is harder than a ruby, yet a making of falt, and the pits, im 
diamond may be wholly diffipated by which fea-water is evaporated by the 
a degree of heat which produces no fun and air for the fame end, are ufu- 
manner of change in a ruby. We ally made very hallow, and of a large 
are indebted tothe Emperor FrancisI. area; and a proper attention to this 
for this experiment. He putdismonds circumrtance might be ferviceable to 
and rubies, to the worth of fix thoa- fuga: bakers, confectioners, and other 
fand florins, into diffcrent vetlels, artiits who are under the neteflity of 
and expofed them to a violent fire for evaporating large quantities of water. 
twenty four hours ; at the end of that However, as a fluid contained in a 
time the veffels were taken out of the decp veffel, when heated toa certain 
fie and opened, and there was not degree, retains its heat longer than 
remainisg the lest veltige of the it would do, if it was fpreal over a 
diamonds ; the whole had been diffi- fhallower veffel, and heated to the 
ated; but the rubies were found to fame degree; it may become a doubt, 
“i unde'gone no fort of change, whether the quantity evaporated im 
either with refpeét to cclour, thape, confequence of its retaining heat 
or weight. per aga not be equal ae ex- 
; sist ceed the quantity evaporated fiom 
Of Evar venie Volatilixation, Exha- the didientee velel, ‘4 confequence 
ei of its larger furface. It might, per- 
When folid cr fluid bodies fuffer a* haps, be an ufeful problem to deter- 
diminution of their we'ght, the parts mine, by more accurate experiments 
which become vclati’e and fly away, than any which have beea hitherto 
aie faid to be -waporated, volutaliz d, made, the length, breadth, and depth 
exhaled; for thete three terms are of a veffel which, with the confump- 
eften ufed promifcuouily, though it ton cf a definite quantity of fuel, 
would be an eafy matter to dittinguifth would evaporate the greateit poflible 
them. The paits themfelves aie ei- quantity of any fluid in a certain 
ther humid, fuch are thefe which are time. 
feparated from all fluids, (cxcept Of Difillation and Sublimation. . 
quickfilver) and the watery parts of 
folid bodies; or they are dry; fuch Though in the procefs of evapora- 
are the volatile parts feparated from tion the volatile parts of bodies are 
marble or chalk, duiing the burning uwually difperfed in the air, and the 
of lime, from volatile falts, and re- remaining ones only pre ezved, yet it 
fins of various kind:, by the heat of .often becomes neceffiry to calleét the 
the atmofphere. The terms evapo- volatile parts themfelves: when. this 
tation, &c. as fimply indica’ing a is the cate, proper veffels are made 
lofs of weight, may be applied to ufc of for the purpofe, and the ope- 
both. Evaporation is not folely cf- ration, if the parts are fluid, is call- 
fefed by the mediation of heat; ed, di/illatio:, from tkeir being col- 
ftrong dry winds in co!d frofty wea- leéted drop by dcop, filatin. Af the 
ther, are often more powertul agents volatile parts when'colle&ed, are dry 
in promoting the evaporation of wa- and ina concrete form, the p:oceds 
ter and other Auids, than the greateit is called, sublimation, from the parts 
heat of the fun in jummer. ‘The fu- being driven upwards by the force of 
perficial parts of fluids are the o. Jy the fire, and collefed at a diflance 
ones which are evaporated either by fiom the remaining parts. ‘I he vo- 
heat or air; and hence, in fimilar latile parts thus colietied, may in ge- 
circumflances, the quantity evapora- negal be called fublimates; they are 
ted, im any definite portion of time, cf different confittencies, {ome being 
will be greater as the turface of the of hard mafles, others in the form of 
fluid is greater. For this reafon, the a fine powder. Chemifts have agreed 
pans in which brine is boiled ‘or the to apply the name of jub/imate, to 
{uch 
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fuch as are in confiftent maffes, the 
others, they call fowers: thus we 
hear of corrofive /ublimate, and of 
flowers of fulpbur. The foct of a 
chimney is a matter fublimed from 
the Fre]. and it comes under the de- 
nomination of flowers, or fublimate, 
according as it is of a powdery or 
confiftent appearance. During the 
{melting of lead ore, that impalpable 
fubftance which iffues out of the 
chimney of the furnace, and falling 
upon the adjoining grounds, renders 
the grafs unwholefome for cattle, may 
properly be called the flowers of lead 
ore. This diftinétion between diftil- 
la:ion, as colle‘ting the fluid, and 
fub!imation, as collecting the folid 
paris of bodies, is not always fcrupu- 
Joufly adhered to; fince the beft au- 
thors {peak of the dift:llation of fal- 
phur, and of other bodies whofe vo- 
latile parts are dry. 

The chemifts ufually diflinguifh 
diftillation into three kinds, accord- 
ing to the difivrent manner: in which 
the diftilled vapour ts cojleéted. The 
vapour in all cafes flies from the fire ; 
hence when the fire is placed above 
the veffel which contains the matter 
to be diftilled, the vapour in efcaping 
from the fire, will defcend, and bein 
collected in a proper veffel, the diitil- 
lation is faid to be made, per dejccnfum, 
by defcent. When the- fire is placed 
under the vef¢l containing matter to 
be diftilled, the vapour will afeend, 
and the diltillation is called, per a/cen- 
Jum, by alcent; this is the common 
manner of difilling low wines and 
fpirits. Befides thefe two kinds of 
diltillation, there is a third, which 
ufually takes its denomination from 
the form of the veffel in which the 
matter to be diftilled is put. This 
veffel is bent and hollow, fomewhat 
refembling in fhape g bullock’s horn ; 
itis from thence called, by the French, 
a cornue; more generally, from its 
curved fthape, a retort. The lower 
and more capacious part of the retort 
is called its belly ; this is fometimes 
made almoft globular, that ic may 
contain the more ; the tapering crook- 
¢d part is called its neck, and this 


It 


part is joined to the beily, with vari- 
ous degrees of obliquity, according 
to the ufe to which the retort is de- 
figned. A large pear, with a long 
bent neck, may give an idea of the 
fhape of are‘ort. The matter to be 
diftilled, be it liquid er folid, is put 
in at the neck: it defcend; into the 
belly of the retort; the heat is ap- 
plied to the belly; the vapours in 
flying from the heat, ftrike againft 
the upper fide or roof, as it is called 
of the retort; finding no exit there, 
they are forced out laterally through 
the neck; the neck of the retort is 
clofely joined to another hollow vef- 
fel, which from its office, in colleét- 
ing the dif.lled vapour, is called the 
receiver or recipient ; the d:ftillation is 
faid to be made, per latus, by the fide, 
Or per retovtam, by the retort. The 
retorts are made of various materials, 
as of glafs, iron, earth, according 
to the degree of heat to which they 
are to be expofed. 

I¢ is not certainly knpwn when, or 
by whom, the art of diililling was firit 
foundeut. A diligent fearcher into 
antiquity informs us, ‘‘ that about 
the year 1150, the Moors of Spa:n 
fri rtreduced the art of diflillery in- 
to the wef of Europe, they having 
learned it fiom the African Moors, 
who haid it fram the Egyptians; but 
how long before the faid African 
Moors had been in poffeffion of this 
curious art, does not clearly appear. 
Certain it is that this art was not 
known to the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, fince neither Pliny, nor any 
other Latin or Greek author, makes 
mention of it.”” 

To me it feems probable, that the 
art of iublimation was known before 
that of diftillation. The term alem- 
bic or alambic, is compounded of the 
Arabic particle a/ (the), and the 
Greek word ambix, a kind of cup, 
or cover of a pot; it is now ufed to 
denote the whole of a certain diftil- 
ling apparatus; jit formerly denoted 
only one part of it, namely the head, 
or that part in which the diftilled mat- 
ter was collected. Diofcorides is 
thought by Suidas to have been phy- 

C23 fician 
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Of Lephiegmation, Concentration, Reco 


fician to the celebrated Queen Cleo- 
patra; he certainly knew the manner 
of fubliming quickfilver from its ore, 
atid he calls that part of the apparatus, 
in which the fubliméd quickiilver was 
colleéted, ambix ; the addition of a 
{pout or beak to his ambix, would 
have furnifhed him with a complete 
inftrument for diftilling, as well as 
fubliming.’ But no one who confiders 
how near the ancients were to the dif- 
covery cf printing without finding it 
oar, can be furprifed at their know- 
ing fublimation, and at the fame 
time being ignorant of diftillation ; 
for thar Diofcorides was ignorant of 
the art of diftillixg, may be reafon- 
ably conjectured, when we confider 
the fad fhift he was put to in order to 
collect an oil which arofe from boiling 
pitch ; he orders a ciean fleece of wool 
to be itretched over the pot in which 
the pitch was boiled, and the oil to 
be preffed out of the wool as often as 
it became fufficiently wet with it. 

Tt mult be owned, that this argu- 
ment is not intirely conclufive againft 
the opinion of thofe who think that 
the art of diftillation was known to 
the more ancient Greeks and Romans. 
For Diofcorides might have had his 
reafons for making ufe of the contri- 
vance here mentioned, though he had 
been acquainted with diftillation. It 
feems moft natural to expeét fome ac- 
count of this procefs in the writings 
of the phyficians Hippocrates and 
Galen, had they been acquainted with 


it; but there are no paflages in their. 


works from which any certain conclu- 
fion can be drawn relative to their 
knowlege of this operation. Ge- 
ber, the Arab, was well acquainted 
with it, for he has given us a chapter 
on the fubject, in which he lays down 
rules for diftilling per defcexfum, and 
per afcenfum; bat he fays nothing of 
diftillation per retortam. But diftilla- 
tion was known, to the Egyptians at 
leaft, {ome centuries before the age of 
Geber: for Zofimus. of Panopolis in 
Egypt, wholived in the fourth cén- 
tury after Chrift, if not fooner, has 
exhibited fome figures of a diitilling 
apparatus. 





tification. 

The word phlegm ufually denotes 
the moit watery parts of bodies, and 
when thefe parts are feparated, either 
wholly, or in a great degree, either 
by diftillation or iublimation, the bo- 
dies, be they folid or fluid, are faid 
to be dephlegmated. When the watery 
parts of.any compound fluid are by 
any means taken away, the remaining 
parts approach nearer to each other, 
and may on that account be faid to be 
cencentratcd ; though the term concen- 
tration is chiefly applied to the fepa- 
ration of water from acid liquors. It 
frequently happens that the proluds 
obiained by one operation, are not 
fuficiently pure and homogeneous, 
and that a fecond or third dittiliation 
or fublimation becomes néceflary to 
exhibit them in a proper form. This 
procefs of purifying the fame body, 
how often foever it be repeated, is 
called reification. Thus when we 
hear of an oil, or volatile falt, eight 
or ten times rectified, we are to un- 
derftand that it has been fo often re- 
diftilled or refublimed. If the impu- 
rity to be taken away be a fimple 
phlegm, it is obvious that the terms 
rectification, concentration, and de- 
phlegmation, may be fynonymous ; 
and indeed they are often ufed pro- 
mifcuoufly. Thus weak vinous {pi- 
rits, and weak vinegars, are rectified, 
concentrated or dephlegmated, by 
froft ; for the water contained in thefe 
fluids being frozen and taken away in 
the form of infipid ice, the remain- 
ing fluids become itronger. 


Of the Degrees of Heat commonly ufed in 
Chemifiry. 

From what has been faid relative ta 
the fixity and volatility of bodies, 
it may readily be conceived, that the 
operations of diftillation, and fubli- 
mation, by which the volatile parts of 
bodies are colfeéted, will require dif- 
ferent degrees Of heat, according to 
the nature of the body whofe parts 
are to be diftilled' or faublimed. It 


_ would be endlefs to enter into all 
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the fancies-and contrivances of che- 


| mifts upon this fubjeét ; yet there are 


four modes of applying heat, which, 


~ though they are not fo well defined 


A 


that the degree of each can be accu- 
rately afcertained, ought to be parti- 
cularly noticed,—-the heat of bciling 
avater,—a fand heat,—a naked fire heat, 
—and a faar heat. 

Water, highly re&tified fpirits of 
wine, and other homogeneous fluids, 
cannot be heated in open veffels, and 
in a given ftate of the air, beyond a 
certain degree peculiar to each. As 
foon as they fully boil, no continu- 
ance or increafe of fire can communi- 
cate to them any increafe of heat ; 
hence a veffz], containing a body to 
be diftlled, being expofed to the ac- 
tion of boiling water, all the parts 
of the body which are volatile, with 
the degree of heat in which water 
boils, will be elevated frqmn the body *, 
and may be collected in proper veflels, 
whilft the other, parts, if the body 
confifis of different principles, will 
remain at the bottom of the veffel. 
This heat of boiling water is one of 
the moft definite degrees known in 
chemiftry ; there are many delicate 
operations, efpecially on vegetables, 
in which it would be improper to ufe 
fo great a heat as that of boiling wa- 
ter; but it is not neceflary to enlarge 
upon this obfervation in this place. 
Boiling mercury, boiling lead, boi!- 
ing copper, would afford other defi- 
nite degrees of heat; and boiling oil 
might be very ‘properly uled as a 
mean of diftilling bodies, notwith- 
ftanding that oil thickens in boiling, 
and thereby becomes hotter as the 
more fubtile parts are difperfed. 
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There are many bodies, and parts 
of bodies, which cannot be rendered 
volatile by the heat of boiling water; 
thefe are ufually diftilled by immer- 
fing the veflel containing them in 
fand, and applying the fire fo as to 
heat the famd; for the fand gradually 
communicates its heat to the veffed 
which it touches: the fand is gene- 
rally put into an iron pot; it is evi- 
dent that the fire which is employed 
to heat the pot, may communicate 
any degree of heat to the fand, from 
the {malleft, to that which is fufficient 
to melt the iron, fo that it would no 
longer hold the fand.—When the heat 
is communicated to the veffel contain- 
ing the body to be diftilled, thro’ any 
medium, as that of boiling water, or 
hot fand, the body is faid to be diftil- 
led in a water bath, or fand bath, the 
chemifts having agreed to call the 
medium, ferving for the communica- 
tion of heat to the difldling or iubli- 
ming veffel, a bath; and formerly, 
befides water and fand, they ufd va- 
pour, iron filings, wood afhes, sc. 
tor this purpofe. 

When neither the heat of boiling 
water, nor of ignited fand, is fufii- 
cient to feparate the volatile parts of 
a body from the remainder, the veflel 
containing the body is expofed to a 
naked fire; that is, it is furrounded 
with burning fuel, and, by a contri- 
vance in the ftructure of the furnace, 
the flame of tae fuel is often made to 
reverberate upon it. ‘This degree of 
heat is.alfo indefinite ; it may be aug- 
mented, by beflows and other means, 
to fuch a pitch as to melt the furnace 
containing the’fuel, or the veffel con- 
taining the body to be diitilled. The 


* This obfrvation is not probably, perfectly juft.—It is a very remarkable phenome- 











non, that a veflel containing water will never doi/, how long foever it be expofed to the ac- 
tion of beilmg water. The reader may convince himfelf of this by an eafy experiment, 
Fill a common bottle with water, put the bottle thus filled into a pan of -water, fo that 
the mouth of the bortle may bea little above the water in the pan; fet the pan on the 
fire, and when the water in the pan boils iv the moft violent manner, that in the bgttle 
will be obfirved not to boil, and if its heat be examined by a thermometer of Fahren- 
heit’s fale, it will not be found to amount to above 202 dezrces, whilft that of the 
boiling water in the pan is 212 degrees. “Hence it fhould feem, that bodies diftilled in-wef- 
fels expofed to the action of boiling water, do not experience the heat of boiling water.— 
This phenomenon is mentioned from Bartholin’s Aéta Medica, in the Philof. Tranf.‘for . 
1673, No. 79. —See alfo Profeif. Braun’»Exper. Nov. Comm. Petrop. Tom. XU. p. 289. 
and Rozier’s Journ. 1773. P . 
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degree of heat which may be excited 
in furnaces is undoubtedly very great, 
yet itis far inferior to that of the 
fun’s rays when collected into a focus 
by a burning-glafs or fpeculum: the 


ORIENTAL 


HUMAN LEARNING. 
ApscHeLim, King of the In- 
dies, poffeffed a library fo targe, 


- that it required a hundred Bramins 


to revife and keep it in order, anda 
thoufand dromedaries to carry ghe 
books. As he had no intentign to 
read all it contained, he commanded 
his Bramins to make what extracts 
from it, for his ufe, of whatever they 
judged moft valuable in every branch 
of fiteratare. Thefe Doétars imme- 
diately undertook to form fuch an a- 
bridgment, and, after twenty years 
labour, compofed fiom their feveral 
collections a fmall Encyclopedia, con- 
fitting of twelve thoujand volumes, 
which thirty camels could {carcely 
carry. ‘Fhey had the honcur to pre- 
fent this to the King, but were afto- 
nifhed to hear him fay he would net 
read a work which was a load for 
thirty camels. They then reduced 
their extracts fo that they might be 
carried by fifteen, afterwards by ten, 
then by four, and then by two dro- 
medaries. At laft, no more were 
left than were fufficient co load a mule 
of ordinary fize. Unfortunately, 
Dabfchelim had grown old while his 
library was abridging, and did not 
expect to live long enough to read to 
the end, this matfter-piece of learn- 
ing. The fage Pilpay, his Vifir, 
therefore thus addreffed him. Though 
I have but an imperfect knowledge 


of the library of your fublime Ma- 


jefty, yet ] can make a kind of ana- 
Jyfis of what it contains ; very fhort, 
but extremely ufeful. You may read 
it in a minute, yet will it afford you 
fufficient matter for meditation dar- 
ing your whole life. At the fame 
time the Vifir took the leaf of a 
palm-tree and wrote on it, with a 
pencil of gold, the four following 
maxims. 


force of this folar heat eannot, per-’ 


haps, be fubje&t to any other limit, 
except what arifes from the difficulty 
of forming large fpeculums. 

[To be continued. } 


APOLOGUES. 


I. In the greater part of fciences 
there is only this fingle word, Per- 
haps: \n all hittory but three phrafes: 
They were born, they were wretched, 
they died. 

I]. Take pleafure in nothing which 
is not commendable, and do every 
thing you take pleafure in. Think 
nothing but what is true, and utter 
not all you think. , 

Ill. O ye Kings! fubdue your paf- 
fions, reign over yourfelves, and you 
will contider the government of the 
world only as recreation. 

IV. O ye Kings! O ye Nations! 
liften to a truth you never can hear 
too often, and of which Sophifts pre- 
tend to doubt. ‘There is no happi- 
nefs without virtue, and no viriue 
without the fear of the gods. 


THE WILL. 


HassaN-BEN-Alous, a rich citi- 
zen of Balfora, a widower, and with- 
out children, being attacked by an 
incurable diforder, was fenfible his 
death approached. One day, feveral 
of his frends coming to fee him, he 
informed them he intended to fend 
immediately for the Cadi, to receive 
his Jaft will. On hearing this, one 
of them, named Agib, tenderly re- 
preached him for this cruel determi- 
nation, a refolution which he called 
fo ftrange and premature. Never- 
thelefs, my dear Hafian, added he, 
I perceive the refpectable motive from 
which you act. You think it proper 
to difpoie, in time, of that wealth 
with which you have been bleffed, by 
the bounty of Heaven: you are fear- 
ful it fhould fall into unworthy 
hands; and, thus, the criminal u‘e 
which may be made of it imputed to 
you. Prudent Haffan, I have no- 
thing to dbje& to fuch a determina- 
tion. I will even go myfelf aud 
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fetch inftantly the public officer whofe 
prefence you defire. Agib accord- 
ingly left him, wiping his eyes, 
though he did not weep, and, in lels 
than half an hour, returned with the 
Cadi. Haffan drew from under his 
illow afealed-paper. Light of the 
aw, faid he, you now receive the laft 
defires of a dying man; I entruft them 


+ to thofe pure hands, which have never 


beea defiled by the gold of -corrup= 
tion; when the angel of death fhall 
have difengaged my jou! from its 
prifon, open this my teftament, in 
prefence of my relations and friends, 
but ef,ecially in the prefence of my 
good friend Agib. Haffan died a few 
days after; and fcarcely were his 
eyes clofed, when Agib made hatte 
to conduét to the Cadi all thofe whom 
the deceafed had defired fhould be 
refent at the opening of his will. 


_ The Maflulman judge, after having 


fhewn them the feal had nut been 
violated, broke it open before them, 
and gave the writing to his Naib, 
who read aloud as follows. ‘* In the 
name of the juft and merciful God ; 
I, Haffan, fon of Aioub, fon of Ab- 
dallah, before I leave the caravanfera 


of this world, diipofe, by this in- 


mn arsamens md 2 


3 
\ 


ftrument, of fome imzginary goods 
which it is impoffible I fhould carry 
with me. 

‘*T have threatened my nephews, 
Daoud and Ackmet, who formerly 
4ifpleafed me, to make them repent 
their conduét; and I will now fulfil 
my menace, very differently from 
what they expe. ‘They are young 
and giddy, but, were they ilill more 
fo, they are the fons of a brother who 
loved me, and the grand-children of 
my father. I therefore leave them all 
the fubitance my father left me, and 
all I have added to it by my econo. 
my and the blefling of heaven. If 
they make an ill uie of my bequett, 
their fin be upon them. I leave 
them all I poffeis, on condition, how- 
ever, they faithfully difcharge the 


“Piollowing legacies. 


“* I bequeath none to poor Dervi- 


“Hes, nor hofpitals. My hands, | blefs 


od, were always willingly opened 
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to befriend indigence, but now IT am 
dying I keep them fhut: it is the 
daty of my heirs to open theirs. 
What mefit can I claim from offering 
to God what he is about to take from 
me! and in what light muft he view 
thofe pofthumous charities which, 
though they flatter the pride of the 
teftator, colt nothing to his avarice ? 

«¢ Let all my flaves, from the day of 
my deceafe, receive an unconditional 
liberty, the more deferved as they 
feem never to have defired it, till they 
feared ‘my death. To thofe, among 
them, whom age or infirmities have 
rendered incapable of labour, I be- 
queath an annuity fuitable to their 
wants, which is in no cafe to be lefs 
than fifty pieces of gold. 

*« As to the reft, 1 efteem them too 
much to expofe their virtue to the 
dangers of idlenefs. They may main- 
tain themielves, as it becomes honett 
and ufeful .citizens, by the trades 
which I have caufed them to learn: 
I fhall only leave, to each, the fum 
of one hundred and fifty pieces of 
gold; to be employed in their re- 
ipeclive eccupations. 

‘* T bequeath to the Emir Manfour 
my Arabian horfe, with his genealogy 
and his trappings, ornamented with 
pearls of Bahrem. 

«© T bequeath to Molla Saheb my 
golden fcrutoir; and to his brothey 
the Iman, an ancient Alcoran, written 
in letters of gold, on blue vellum ; 
the fame, it is faid, which the Caliph 
Omar read, each Friday, to the Faith- 
ful, affembled in the Great Mofque. 
Except this book, I bequeath to the 
Philofopher, Amrou, all the library 
which he himfelf colleéted ior me, I 
know he is a lover of books, and that 
it is much eafier for him to write good 
new than to perchafe geod old ones; 
therefore leave him all mine: but on 
this exprefs ccndition, that he firft 
accept the thoufand pieces of gold, 
which I for twen'y years have in vain 
prefied him to receive. If he be ftiil 
determined to refufe this laft prvof of 
my friendfhip, | renounce his ‘rom 
this moment, and requeft thofe who 
knew us both to revenge my infulted 
memory, 
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memory, by abftaining from any cor- 
refpondence with this unreafonable 
Philojopher. I fhafl not, I believe, 
find fo much difficalty in perfuading 
my friend Agib to accept a legacy. 
What do I not owe my dear Agib? 
He attached himfelf to me, without 
regarding. whether I defired his fer- 
vices, 25 {oon as he found me to be old 
and infirm, nor has he left me though 
he faw me dying. He has made me 


“perceive a thoufand perfections in 


amyfelf, whith neither I nor any one 
ver ‘before difcovered. He has ob- 
ferved, with watchful eyes, all the ex- 
travagancies of my nephews ; kept an 
exact regifter and.rendered me an ac- 
count of them, without omitting a 
fingic flip. But what thall I befiow 
on this friend fo zealous and fo offi- 
cious? I will bequeath him this valu- 
able admonition, ‘by which I hope 
he will profit. Choofe your dupés 
better, my dear Agib, and never 
a&t the part of ‘friend, but with fome 
wealthy perfon both extremely weak 
and extremely vain. Believe me,‘ you 
may find numbers of this clafs. 

Signed at Balfora, the year of the 
Hegira 322, the fixth day of the 
month Regeb, ‘Hafian Ben Aioub, 
fervant of God. 


MUTABILITY. 
Katrra, Queen of Gor, had-many 
defe&ts: or, 10 defcribe her better, 
fhe feemed compofed of mutability 
‘and -caprice.. ‘Lhe fancy one day 
took her to become a Philofopher, 
accordingly fhe initantly fent for the 


fage Zuivar. Henceforth, faid the 
‘to him, on his arrival, | fhall feri- 


cufly labour to kncw mylelf: but, 
as I fhall ftand in need of affiftance 


‘in the performance ofa work fo wor- 


thy a rational woman, it is my defire 
and command that you ttudy my cha- 
rater, and draw fuch a pidture of me 
as fhall be immediately and unives- 
fally known. 

Which of your chara&ers, mot 
fablime Queen, faid the Sage? Does 
your mo.'eity make you imagine you 
have only one? The flowers of the 
fpring are lefs numerous, and lefs va- 


riegated, than are the virtues with 
which your mind is, each.fucceedin 
moment, embellifhed. While behold- 
ing thefe virtues faddenly {pring forth 
and bloom, then difappear, then rife 
again to view, while obferving them 
mingle, unite, divide and combat 
each other, I and all f{pectators mut 
admire; but who can defcribe or 
even number them? 

I have fomewhere read, continued 
the Philofopher, that the moon once 
was defirous of having a robe made 
exattly fuitable to her fhape, and of 


of a colour moft advantageous to her 


own. But the workman, whom fhe 
had fent for, ingenioufly faid, O 
Queen of the Stars, at all times aad 
under ll forms you charm and:de- 
light us; but you are fometimes 
large, fometimes {mal!, fometimes 
white, fometimes pale, and at others 
red: How then can I take meafure of 
a fhope which .is never the fame ; or 
what colour will fuit tints which 
nightly change? 


TACITURNITY. 


Ar Amadan was a celebrated .aca- 
demy, the firit ttatute of which ran 
thus: 


The A ademicians are to think much, 
write iittle, and, if poffible, speak lef. 


This was called the Silent Acade. 
my, nor was there a Sage, in Periia, 
who was not ambitious of being ad 
mitted a member, Zeb, a famous 
Sage, acd author of an excellent lit- 
tle book, entitled Tue Gac, heard, 
in the diftant province where he liv- 
ed, there was a vacancy in the filent 
acamedy. Immediately he departed 
for Amadan, and, arriving, prefent- 
ed himfelf at the door of the hall 
where the Academicians were aflem- 
bled, and fent in the following biliet 
to the Prefident: * 

Zeb, a lover of filence, humbly 
afks the vacant place. 

The billet arrived too Jate, the va- 
cancy was already fupplied. ‘Ihe 
Academicians were almoit in defpair; 
they had received, fomewhat againit 
their incijnations, a Courtier,.who 
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had fome wit, and whofe light and 
trifling eloquence had become the 
admiration of all his court-acquaint- 
ances, and this learned body was now 
reduced to the neceflity of refufing 
the Sage Zeb, the fcourge of bablers, 
the perfection of wifdom. 

The Prefident, whofe duty it was 
to announce this difagreeable news 
to the Sage, fcarcely could refolve, 
nor knew in which manner belt, to 
perform his office. After a moment’s 
.refiection he ordered a flagon to be 
filled with water, and fo full that 
another drop would have made the 
water run over. He then defired 
them to introduce the candidate. 

The Sage appeared, with that fim- 
ple and modeit air which generally 
accompanies true merit. The Pre- 
fident rofe, and, without {peaking a 
word, pointed, with affliction in his 
looks, to the emblematical flagon fo 
exactly fuil. 

The Sage underftood from thence 
the vacancy was fupplied, but, with- 
out relinquifhing hope, he endeavour- 
ed to make them comprehend that a 
fupernumerary member might, per- 
haps, be no detriment to their focie- 
ty. He faw on the floor a rofe leaf, 
picked it up, and with care and de- 
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licacy placed it on the furface of the 
water, fo as not to make it overflow. 

All the Academicians immediately 
clapped their hands, betckening ap- 
plaufe, when they beheld this inge- 
nious reply. They did more, they 
broke through their rules in favour 
of the Sage Zeb. The regifter of 
the academy was prefented him, and 
he infcribed his name. Nothing re- 
mained but for him to pronounce, 
according to cuftom, a fingle phrafe 
of thanks. But this new and truly 


‘filent Academician returned thanks . 


without {peaking a word. 

In the margin of- the regifter he 
wrote the number one hundred (that 
of his brethren) then put a cypher 
before the figures, under which he 
wrote thus ; 

0100 


Their value is neither more nor es. 


The Prefident, with equal polite- 
nefs and prefence of mind, aniwered 
the modeft Sage, by placing the fi- 
gure 1 before the number 100, and 
by writing under them thus: 


1100 
Their value is ten-fcld. 


THe MAGNANIMOUS MARINER. 


“es following noble action of 
bravery and humanity is record- 
ed in the Mercure de France.—In very 
ftormy weather, on the morning of 
the 29th of Nov. 1785, the veflels 
of Dieppe, employed in the herring 
fifhery, endeavouring to regain the 
port, one of them had the misfortune 
to run a-fhore. The river pilots, not 
daring to encounter the fury of a vi- 
olent N. W. wind, the veffel would 
have been loft but for the bravery of 
one Modard, matter of the neareft 
boat. This intrepid mariner loads 
the timid pilots with the keeneft re- 

roaches, and leaps inio a {kiff. His 

reats, his entreaties, induce many 
of his crew to follow him. He exerts 
all the flrength of oars, he braves the 
tempeit, rans along-fide the veffel, 
that was on the point of being loit, 


faftens a cable to it, and affifted by 
his men, who were animated by his 
fpirit, he has the good fortune. to 
right it; and though the mafts were 
broken, and the veffel had loft her 
rudder, he brings her triumphantly 
into port, amid the acclamations of 
thoufands. 

Modard had fcarcely landed, when 
the Sieur Paon, father-in-law to the 
proprietor of the faid veffel, ‘lew to 
him, and prefented a purfe of louis 
d’ors. — ** I have done nothing from 
mercenary motives,” faid Modard, 
with the honeft bluntnefs of a Tar: 
‘* [ have done nothing more for Maf- 
ter Flambard than he would have 
done for me.’’—And no entreaties 
could prevail upon him to accept the 
f{malleit recompence. 
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ADELA and THEODORE; or, LETTERS on EDUCATION; 
continued from page 324 of our Magazine for June. 


THE CONTENTS, 


Education in a French Convent. 


LETTER LXxXIx. 


The Baronefs d’Atmane to Madame 
d@’OstTatis. 


2 AMSTERDAM. 
Iam this moment returned from 


“Broek, fix miles from this place. It 
-is a village, of which it is immpoflibie 


to give you a defcripiion, without be- 
ing fufpected of exaggeration: yetall . 
I can fay of this charming fpot will 
fall a thoufand times fhort of the re- 
ality. The inhabitants, though pea- 
fants only, are all very rich. The 
ftreets are paved in moiaic work, with 


‘variegated bricks, and difplay all the 


neatnefs that you could detire in your 
own chamber. The houfes are all 
painted on the outfice, and are as 
Clean as wainfcot in the beft kept 
rooms. Every part, even to the very 
roofs, appears as*frefh and bright as 
if quite new. Every houfe has a gar- 
den and a terrace, ‘each enclofed only 
by a low railing, that permits every 
thing to be feen, The terrace is com- 
monly in front of the houfe, and from 


- this we defcend into the garden, which 


forms the feparation between one hou‘e 
and another. The ftreets, on both 
fides, are laid out in fhe fame man- 
ner. The gardens are adorned with. 
China vafes, ‘grottoes of thell-work, 
trees, flowers; plat-bands, or bor- 
ders, compofed of minute particles 
of glafs, of different colours, of a 
dazzling brightnefs, and difpofed with 
great art into avariety of forms. ‘There 
are likewife other borders formed of 
fmall fheils, and arranged with as 
much {kill and care as. thole in a mu- 
feum. Behind the houfes and gardens 
are extenfive and tertile meadows, 


full of cattle grazing. The tables 
5 


‘Defcription of the fingular Village of Broék, near Amfterdam,.—Great 
Contraft between Italy and Holland. 
Letters, and of Richardfon’s Clariffa Harlowe.—Mijchievous Effeéts of . 


—Character of Madame de Sevigne’s 


- 


and outhoufes are likewife behind, fo 
that the waggons, carts, and cattle, 
never enter thefe neat ftreets, and can 


never dirty them. ‘The infide of the . 


houfes is as wonderful as their exteri- 
or. The floors ave’paved with fhi- 
ning ttones, ,in equal fquares, which 
are moft commonly black and yellow. 
The principal apartinents are wain- 


-feotted. This wainfcot *3 neither 


painted nor varnifhed, but is of its 
natural colour, and ornamented with 
the prettielt fculpture imaginable.* In 
the beit room is conftantly a large 
buffet, with glafs folding coors, 
through which are feen the moft 
beautrful China, and quantities of 
plate, as bright as if they-had been 
that moment received new, from the 
filverfmith. We entefed- many of 
the houfes, and conilantly found. the 
fame order and the fame neatnefs in 
each; fo that not one has, in any re- 
fpectt, that fuperiority which moft 
comiionly attracts envy. One would 
imagine, from this uniforntity, that 
the tortunes of the refpective owners 
were equal ; for whoever has feen one 
of the houfes at Broek, has feen them 


all. In every houfe are two doors, 


one of which is calléd the door of ce- 
remory, being never opened bat for 
the two events of marriage or death. 
Tne new-married couples enter at 
this door, and never pafs through -it 
again but to their graves: in the in- 
terval it is conftantly kept fhut. The 
eafants of Broék have alfo’a cham- 
* which is never made ufe.of but 
on their wedding-day ; and it is ever 
after confidered as a temple, in which 
it would be a profanation to fleep. 
‘This chamber is much more fplendid 
than the others, and the bed is pro- 
fufely ornamented and covered — 
Cee 
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laces On atable is a pretty bafket, 
which. contains .the finery: which: the 
bride wore on her wedding-day.: In 
a word; they never enter this myfte- 
rious.and facred retreat, but to clean 
it, to-adorn it with vafes of flowers, 
or to fhew it to ftrangers. 

With regard:to their drefs, it cor- 
refponds to all the reft: that of the 
men is very plain, and that of the 
women as ftudied. They wear the 
mot beautiful filks, the fineft linen, 
and many trinkets of gold and pearls. 
A hood: of white cambrick conceals 
their hair, fattened on the two fides 
by large gold p'ns fet wih fine pearls. 
I have f:en many fervants dreffed in 
this manner: their miftreffes excel 
them only in fine necklaces, rings, 
and more expenfive linen. 

/ The manners of thefe people are 
irreproachable. They live together 
in perfect:-harmony. They have the 
moit tender affection for their chil- 
dren, and their infants are fo accuf- 
tomed to be careffed, that of them- 


‘felves they: are extremely fondling: 


I ftepped before all thofe I met, and, 
in' the moft-engaging manner, they 
ran, of: their own accord, to kifs me. 
The inhabitants of Brotk are very 
uncivil to ftrangers: the moment they 
fee fuch arrive, they thut themfelves 
up, and refufe to epen their doors ; 
but they have a natural gallantry, or, 
to fpeak more properly, a certain re- 
fpect for women, that makes them 
behave very differently to them, They 
no fooner fee them, than they haiten 
to fhew them every mark of polite- 
nefs and refpeét.; and although the 
fair ftrangers were accompanied by 
men, this would not prevent their 
conducting them to their houfes, and 
fhewing them every thing in the moft 
obliging manner. . And thus were we 
treated tor the three hours that we 
fpent: in this village. Their wives 
never ftir from Broek, and a young 


‘woman would find it dificult to mar- 


ry, if fhe went to another village a 
{mall diftance from it. Amfterdam is 
as little known to them as London or 
Conftantinople. They find their-hap- 
pinefs at homes; Brock is the whole 
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world to them; and they preferve, 
in courfe,- their manners and their 
virtue.. They marry invariably a- 
mong themfelves. Many Nobles of 
this. country have. been defirous of 
efpovfing young women of Broék, om 
account of their riches; but the over- 
tures of none ive proved fuccefsful. 
The. inhabitants pride themfelves in 
their fimplicity, and>in their ftate as 
peafants, They lead) a very frugal 
life. To adorn their houfes is the 
greateft pleafure they. know; to live 
in peace and ha:mony. the only hap- 
pinefs they court. Handfome ag the 
natives are threughout all Holland; 
they .are~ particularly fo at. Broék; 
The children are all charming; the 
men robuft; and the women tall} 
well made, and generaily pretty, with 
a furprifing frethneis. of complexion. 
In a word, . this village exhibits a 
very fingular. picture. Every thing 
in it delights the eye and heart: not 
one unhappy or difagreeable obje& 
appears to tpoil the-piece. Nor only 
not-a fingle beggar is to be feen, but 
not a perfon, moreover, who. is not 
perfectly at cafe; not a cripple, not 
one infirm old perfon, nor. a fingle 
decayed houfe. Health; all thatafs 
fluence can with ; all the elegance of 


induftry and neatnefs; fimpiicity,~ 


humaoity, virtue, and happineis ; 
thefe are the ineftimable advantages; 
thefe the delightful objects that we 
find at Brock ; and which, added to 
the ftriking fingularity of their drefs, 
their houfes, and their manners, rens 
der it altogether a place fo much the 
more extraordinary, as it is not above 
300 miles from us. 

I was yelterday at Sardam, amuch 
larger and richer village than Broék, 
where we may ob/erve much the fame 
cuftoms and: the fame morals ;. but it 
is far from being {fo pretty, {o neat, 
and fo fingular as Broék. It is im- 
movrtalized, however, by:one circum- 
ftanve, the refidence, for fome time, 
of the Czar Peter the Great. 

Here we conclude our courfe of 
manufactures : we have’ already feen 
thofe of’ paper, ropes, cables, &c. 
At Haerlem, we have feen a letter- 

D2 foundery, 
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foundery, and alfo the manner of cut- 
ting diamonds. Our children are de- 
lighted with Hollands; and, indeed, 
our manner of travelling is extreme- 
ly agreeable. We are in a fine yacht, 
or rather, in a handfome faloon ; we 
glide by the fide of beautiful banks ; 
we can read, write,@and play upon 
any inftrument, with as much conve- 
nience as in a houfe. 

Of all the countries I have feen, I 
think Italy and Holland form the 
greateft contraft. In the former, Na- 
ture is majeftic and diverfified: it 
every where exhibits the grandeft ef- 
feéts—fiupendous rocks, lofty moun- 
tains, precipices, and cafcades. In 
Holland, the country is flat and uni- 
form : canals, verdure, and {mall plan- 
tations, prefent one unvarying {cene. 
In Italy, at every ftep, we find fome 
ancient monument, that recalls to or 
recollection the moft glorious ations 
recorded in hiftory: the modern ar- 
chiteéture in that country is grand, 
noble, and commanding: every ob- 
ject is calculated to ftrike the imagi- 
nation, and to claim the moft minute 
examination; and the pidtures, like 
every thing elfe, are in the fublime 
and heroic ftyle. In Holland, there 
is not the veftige of a monument ; in 
nothing can: we difcover the air of 
antiquity; but every obje& appears 
new: in this country we contemplate 
the whole as one grand fcene: exa- 
mined feparately, every objeé& lef- 
fens in value, and appears both in- 
fignificant, and in a bad tafte. Ar- 
chitefture, and the fine arts, feem to 
be here unknown. Every thing is 
_ agreeable, but minute, and devoid 

ot dignity. The pictures are finifhed 
to a degree of formality; they are 
fmall,:and generally on trifling and 
ignoble fubjeéts. ‘ In Italy, they re- 
prefent heroes and demi-gods: here 
they are drunken failors, green-gro- 
cers, and fifh-women. The Italians 
are vain, artificial, and indolent: 


the Dutch are frank, ‘plain, and in- 
duilrious: they defpife magnificence 
and oftentation. 

Adela has finifhed her employment 
of writing aafwers to the letters in my 
work ; and, according to my promife, 
we have begun to read thofe ca- 
pital authors, with whom we have fo 
long wifhed to be acquainted. The 
day that we embarked at Mardyke, 
I put into my daughter’s hands the 
Letters of Madame de Sevigné, .and 
Richardfon’s Clariffa Harlowe. She 
has read in the yacht thofe two works 
alternately, and with an attention 
and pleafure which gave me the great- 
eft fatisfaction. Her tafte is now fuf- 
ficiently formed to perceive the 
charms of Madame de Sevigné’s ftyle, 
and to be deeply affefled by- the fub. 
lime beauties of Clariffa. She was 
likewife much ftruck with the vile 
charagéter of Lovelace, .and really 
fhuddered at his artifice and hypocri- 
fy. This is what I wifhed: for it is 
of the utmoft confequence to young 
women, to learn betimes to diftruft 
men in general. No book is better 
calculated for this wife and ufeful 
purpofe than Clarifla.—Adieu, my 
child; to-morrow we fet out for U. 
trecht ; and ina fortnight, at farthett, 
1 fhall have the pleafure to embrace 
you. ° 

LETTER LxXx. 


The Baronefs d’Atmawe to Madame 
, de VaLmonrT. 


Monsieur d’Almane and Theo- 
dore fet out yefterday for Strafburgh ; 
and I, inftead of remaining in my 
houfe, have brought Adela this morn- 
ing to a fmall apartment which [ 
have. hired in the conveut of *** *, 
where we fhall refide during the en- 
fuing fummer and autumn. I have 
informed my daughter that ceconomi- 
cal reafons have induced me to take 
this refolution *. But the truth is, 
that as fhe is to go intocompany next 


* This is not the only inftance in which Madame de Genlis enforces her inftructions 
by the violation of truth. But evil ought not to be done, that good may come therefrom. 
We fhall ever proteft alike againft the practice of pious trands and qrtuous deceit. 


TRANSLATOR. 


winter, 
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winter, I withed her firft entrance 
into the world to be preceded by fix 
months of total retirement. Belfides, 
1am not forry that fhe will fee the 
boarders. By obferving the manner 
of education in a convent, fhe will 
learn to fet a higher value upon that 
which fhe has received. As we were 
walking in the garden this afternoon, 
we met a number of young ladies of 
Adela’sage. On perceiving us, they 
burft into a rude fit of laughing, and 
ran away, as faft as poffible, to avoid 
ns. Adela enquired the reafon of this 
ftrange behaviour. ‘‘ The appear- 
ance we make, I imagine,” anfwer- 
ed I. — ‘* But what then is there in 
our appearance fo very formidable or 
ridiculous ?””— ‘* Nothing, in reality, 
and they, therefore, naturally make 
a joke of us.””— “* Make a joke of 
us! But why 60? — “ Malignity 
catches a ridiculous circumftance, and 
makes a jeft of it; but Folly laughs 
without a caufe.””— ‘* Thefe young 
people then are a!l fimpletons!”— 
$¢ Their underftanding, perhaps, may 
be naturally good, but they difplay 
all the folly which is the confequence 
of a bad education — childithnefs, 
rudenefs, and vulgarjty.”— «* What ! 
does no one reprove them for thefe 
faults ?”— * ‘Their mothers have a- 
_ bandoned them to governeffes, that 
are incapable of inftru@ing them 
properly, and who, moreover, leave 
them to themfelves alk day, without 
taking the pains to obferve and to 
follow them.”’ — ‘* Poor little things! 
we ought not then to blame, but to 
pity them ; for it is not their fault if 
they act abfurdly. Had I been pla- 
ged in a convent, inftead of being 


at 


conftantly under the eye ‘of the beft 
of mothers, I myfelf fhould have had 
all thefe faults.”” * — <* You are per- 
fectly right, my dear Adela; and the 
kind allowance vou make for them is 
no more than what is due to juftice. 
Carefully preferve this amiable can- 
dour. Should you ever lo‘ it, you 
would tarnifh the luftre of all your 
virtues, and would behave with in- 
gratitude to me ; for you cannot pride 
ourfelf in the qualifications and ta- 
leans you poffefs, without forgetting 
that you owe them ail to me.” ~ 
The life we lead in the convent is 
not unpleafing. Reading is our prin- 
cipal amufement. At prefent, we 
1ead ‘Telemachus in the morning, and 
the Fables of la Fontaine in the af- 
ternocon. Adela, tranfported at eve- 
ry page, thanks me for having refu- 
fed her the perufal of thefe admirable 
works, while fhe was yet too young 
to form a judgment of them; and 
fhe cannot imagine that any parent 
can have the folly to permitchildren 
to read them. In a word, fhe finds 
fuch delight in reading, that were I 
not particularly attentive, fhe might 
negle&t her other employments. ~ 
Adieu, Madam: I received a letter 
yefterday from *****, in which I 
am informed that the Chevalier de 
Valmont is not at all embarraffed at 
the raillery of his young friends oz 
bis widom. They even add, that 
thofe who leaft refemble him, pardoa 
him for this fingularity, on account 
of his graceful and unaffected beha- 
viour. 1] very fincerely participate 
with you in the joy which his condu& 
and fuccefs muft give you. 
[To be continued. ] 


* After this reprefentation of the mode of education in 2 French convent, by fo ac- 
complifhed a judge as Madame de Genlis, what Englifh mother can be fo infatuated as 
to fend her daughter abroad, efpecially from no other inducement than the. tordid one of 
Oeconomy ? I have. known young Ladies returned from a convent, who could chatter 
French, but neither write nor fpell, nér fcarcely fpeak their native tongue; while their 


whole behaviour befpoke a degree 


of ignorance, awkwardnefs, and rudenefs, of which 


the Governefs of an Englifh Boarding-fchool would have been afhamed. Kut Mr. 
Thickneffe, in one of his pablications, has pointed out a ftill mote powerful objeftion, 
viz. The great danger, which he thinks almoft infurmountable, of their being perverted 


by a religion of attractive 
fon. TRANSLATOR. 


pomp and fhow, to a religion of error, fuperftition, and delu- 
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HE Countefs of Bedford, wife 

of the fifth Earl of Bedford, 

and mother to the excellent Lord 
Roffel, died before her hufband- was 
advanced to the dukedom. The man- 
ner of her death was remarkable. She 
Was very accomplifhed, in mind as 
well as perfon, though fhe was the 
~ daughter of Robert Carrs Earl. of 
‘Somerfet, by. the diffolute. Countefs 
of Effex. But the guiit of her pa- 
rents, and the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, had been indultrioufly 
concealed from her, fo.that all the 
knew was her-conjugal infeiicity, and 
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' A° remarkable Incident in the Bry FoR D Family. 


their living latterly in the-fame heufe 
without ever meeting. Coming one 
day into her Lord’s ftudy, hér mind op-+ 
preflediand weakened by the death of 
Lord Ruffel, the Earl being.inftantly 
called away, her eye, it is fuppofeds 


- was fuddenly caught. by a-thin folios 


which was lettered, Trial: of the Earl 
and Counts{s of Somerfet. >he took it 
down, and, turning over the leaves, 
was flruck to the heart by the guilt 
and conviction of her parents.’ She 
fell-back, and-was, found by: her huft 
band dead: in that pofture,. with the 
book lying open b. fore:her." 


ANECDOTES of the late SamveEL Jounson, LL.D. By Mrs, Prozzi: 
Continurd from Page 249 of our Magazine for May, 


ie 1765 or 1766, Dr. Johnfon was 
called abruptly ffom our houfe, 
and returning in about: three hour , 
faid, he had been with an en- 
raged author, whofe landlady: preffed 
him for payment within doors, while 
the bailiffs befet him without’; that 
he was: diinking himfelf drank with 
Madeira to drown care, and fretting 
over’ a novel which wlien finithed 
was to be his whole fortune ;. but he 


could-not get it done for diftraction, - 


not could he ftep out of doors:to offer 
it to fale. Mr. Johnfon therefore {et 
away tHe bottle, and went to: the 
Bookfeller, recommending the per- 
formance, and defiring fome imme- 
diate relief ; which when he brought 
back to the writer, he called the woe 
man of the houle direétly: to partake 
of punch,. and pafs their ume in 
merriment, 

It was not till ten years after, that 
fomething in Dr. Goldtmith’s beha- 
-viour ftruck me with an ided that he 
was the very man, and then Johnfon 
confeffed that he was fo; the novel 
was the charming Vicar of Wake- 
field, 

. There was a Mr. Boyce * too, of 
whofe ingenuity and diftrefs I have 


heard Dr. Johnfon tell fome curious 
anecdotes; particula ly, that: when 
he was almoft perifhing with linger, 
and fome money was projuced to 
purchafe him a dinner, he got a bit 
of roaft beef, but could sot eat it 
without ketchup, and» laid out the 
lat half gumea he poileffed in truffles 
and mufhrooms,. eating them in bed 
too, for want of clothes, or even a 
fhirt to fit-uprin, 

Dr. Johnfon did not much delight 
in that kind of converiation which 
confilts in telling ftories. He was 
however-noenemy to that: fort of talk 
from the famous Mr. Foote, ‘* whofe 
happinefs of manner in relating was 
fuch (he faid) as fubdied atrogance 
and roufed itupidity : Avs ftories were 
truly like thofe of Biron in Love's 
Labour Loft, fo very attractive 


That-aged ears play'd truant with his tales, 
And younger hearers were quite ravifh'd ; 
So iweet and voluble was his difcourfe. 


Of all conver‘ers, however, (added 
he} the Jate Hawkins Browne was the 
moft delightful with whom I ever was 
in company: his talk was, at-once fo 
elegant,.fo apparently artlefs, fo pure, 
and fo pleafing, it feemed a perpe- 


* Author of ‘€ Deity, a Poein,” the Pantheon, &ce: See his Lifé in our Magazine 
for May, 1765. . 
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tual -ftream of fentiment, enlivened 
by gaiety, and fparkling with ima- 
ges.” When I afked Dr. Johnion 


‘who was the 4/ man he. had ever 


known? ** Pfalmanazar,”’ + was the 


unexpected rep y: he faid, likewife, 


«« chat though a native of France, as 
his friend imagined, he peffefled more 
of the Englih lafguage than any one 
of the other foreigners who had tepa- 
rately fallen in his way. Though 
there’ was much eiteem, however, 
there was I beiieve but little confi- 
dence between them ; they converfed 
merely about general topics, religion 


-and learning, of which both were 


undoubtedly flupendous examples ; 
and, with regard to true Chriitian 
perfection, I have heard Johnfon fay, 
*s That George Pfalmanazar’s piety, 
penitence, and virtue, exceeded al- 
moft what we read as wonderful even 
in the lives of faints.” 

L forget in what year it was that 
this extraordiuary perfon lived and 
died at a houfe in Old-ftreet; where 
Mr. Johnfon was witnefs to his talents 
and virtues, and to his final prefe- 
rence of the Church of England, 
after having ftudied, difgraced, and 
adorned fo many modes of worfhip. 
The name he went by, was not fup- 
pofed by his friend to be that of his 
family, but all enquiries were vain ; 
his reafons for concealing his original 
were penitentiary; he deierved no 
ether name than that of the impoftor, 
he faid. That portion of the Uni- 
verfal Hiftory which was written by 
him, does not feem to me to be com- 
poled with peculiar fpirit, but -all 
traces of the wit and the wanderer 
were probably worn out before he 
undertcok the work.—His pious and 
patient endurance. of a tedious ill- 
nefs, ending in an exemplary death, 
confirmed the ftrong impreffion hi 
merit had made upon the mind of 
Mr, Johnfon, 

Speaking of flight infults from 
newfpaper abuf:, ** They fting one,” 


-fays Dr. Jobafon, “* but as a fly 
ftings ahorie ; andthe eagle will not - 
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catch flies.” He.once told me; how- 
ever, that Cummyns the fanious Qua- 
ker, whofe friendfhip he valued very 
highly, fell a facrifice-to their infults, 
having declared on his death-bed to 
Dr. Johnfon, that the pain of an 
anonymous letter, written in fome ef 
the common prints of the day, faften- 
ed on his heart, and threw him into 
the flow fever, of which he died. 

Nor .was Cummyns the only va- 
luable member fo loft to fociety: 
Hawkefworth, the pious, the virtu- 
ous, and the wife, for want of that 
fortitude which cafts a fhield before 
the merits of his friend, fell a la- 
mented facrifice to wanton «malice 
and cruelty, 1 know not how pro- 
vcked; but all in turr feel the lah 
of cenfure in a country where, as 
every .baby is allowed to carry a 
whip, no perfen can efcape except by 
chance. ‘The unpublithed ‘crimes, 
unknown dittreffes, and even death 
itfelf, however, daily occurring ia 
lefs liberal governments and lefs free 
nations, foon teach one: to content 
one’s felf with fuch petty grievances, 
and make one acknowledge that the 
undiftinguifhing feverity of newfpa- 
per abufe may in fome meafure di- 
minith the d'ffufion of vice and fo!ly 
in Great Britain, and while they 
fright delicate minds into forced re- 
finements aad affected infipidity, they 
are ufeful to the great caufes of virtue 
in the foul, and liberty in the fate; 
and though fenrfibility often finks 
under the roughnefs of their prefcrip- 
tions, it would be no good policy to 
take away their licence. _ 

Mr. Johnfon, as he was a very 
talking man himfelf, had an idea 
that nothing promoied happinefs fo 
much as conveifation. A’ friend’s 
erudition was commended one day as 
equally deep and ftrong — ** He will 
not talk, Sir,” was the reply, ‘40 
his learning does no good, and his 
wit, if he has it, gives us no plea- 
fure: out of all his boatted flores’ [I 
never heard him force but one word, 


,and that word was Richard.” With a 
4 


t See the Life of this extraordinary Perfap_in the Univerfal Magazine for Nov.19764. 
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contempt not inferior he received the 
raifes of a pretty lady’s face and 
ae Sinan «¢ She fays nothing, Sir,” 
aniwers Johnfon ; ‘* a talking black- 
a-moor were better than a white 
creature who adds+nothing to life, 
and by fitting down before one thus 
defperately filent, takes away the 
confidence one fhould have in the 
company of her chair if fhe were 
once out of it.””—No one was, how- 
ever, lefs willing to begin any dif- 
courfe than himfelf: his friend, Mr. 
Thomas Tyers faid, he was like the 
hofts, who never {peak till they are 
poken to: and he liked the expre!- 
fion fo well, that he often repeated it. 
He had indeed no neceflity to lead 
the ftream of chat to a favourite chan- 
nel, that his fulnefs on the fubje& 
might be fhewn more clearly, what- 
ever was the topic; and he ufually 
left the choice to others. His infor- 
mation beft enlightened, his argu- 
ment ftrengthened, and his wit made 
it ever remembered. Of him it 
might have been faid, as he often 
delighted to fay of Edmund Burke, 
** that you could not ftand five mi- 
notes with that man beneath a fhed 
while it rained, but you muft be-con- 
vinced you had been ftanding with the 
greateft man you had ever yet feen.” 
' We pafs over a variety of inftances 
of arrogant deportment which Mrs. 
P. relates, as far lefs pleafing than 
_ what we have felected : 
_ When I relate thefe various in- 
flances,” favs Mrs. P. ** of contemp- 
tuous behaviour fhewn to a variety of 
people, I am aware that thofe who 
till now have heard little of Mr. 
Johnfon, wil! here cry out againft his 
— and his feverity; yet I have 
een as careful as I could to tell 
them, that. all he did was gentle, if 
all he faid was rough. Had-I given 
anecdotes of his actions inftead of 
his words, we fhould, I am fure have 
had nothing on recor! but aéts of 
virtue differently modified, as dif- 
ferent occafions called that virtue 
forth: and among all the nine bio- 
graphical eflays or performances 


which I have heard will at lait be 
3 
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written about dear Dr. Johnfon, no 
mean or wretched, no wicked or een 
flightly culpable action will I traft 
be found, to produce and put in the 
fcale againft a lite of feventy years, 
{pent in the uniform prattice of: eve- 
ry moral excellence and every Chrif- 
tian perfection, fave humility alone, 
fays a Critic, bat that I think muf 
be excepted. He was not, however, 
wanting even in that to a degree fel- 
dom attained by man, when the du- 
ties of piety or charity called it forth. 
Lowly towards God, and docile 
towards the church; implicit in his 
belief of the. gofpel, and ever re- 
fpectful towards the people appointed 
to preach it; tender of the unhappy, 
and affectionate to the poor, let no 
one hatftily condemn as proud, a cha- 
racter which may perhaps fomewhat 
juftly be cenfured as arrogant. It 
mutt, however, be remembered again, 
that even this arrogance was never 
fhewn without fome iniention, imme- 
diate or remote, of mending fome 
fault or conveying fome inftruction. 
Had | meant to make a panegyric 
on Mr. Johnfon’s well-known excel- 
lencies, I fhould have told his deeds 
only, not his words—fincerely pro- 
tefting, that as I never faw him once 
do a wrong thing, fo we had accuf- 
tomed ourfelves to look upon him al- 
moit as an excepted being; and.[ 
fhould as much have expected injuf- 
tice trom Socrates, or impiety from 
Pafchal, as the flightett deviation 
from truth and goodnefs in any tranf- 
action one might be engaged in with 
Samuel Johnion. His attention to 
veracity was without equal or exam- 
ple: and when I mentioned Clariffa 
as a perfect charafer; ‘* On the 
contrary,’’ faid he, ‘* you may ol 
ferve there is always fomething which 
fhe prefers to truth.” Fielding’s A- 
melia was the moft pleaiing heroine 


of all the romances, he faid; but | 


that vile broken nofe never cured, 
ruined the fale of perhaps the only 
book, which being printed off be- 
times one .morning, 2 new edition 
was Called for before night.” 

[To be continued. ] 
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Memorrs of Lewis, Duke of VENDoME, a celebrated French General: 
With a beautiful Reprefentation of his memorable Bed of Victory. 


| Bayt Josern, Duke. of Ven- 
dome, great-grandion af Henry 
IV *, and fon of Lewis Duke of Ven- 
déme, was born in 1654. At 18 
years of age. he made his firft cam- 
paign in Hoiland, as a Volunteer un- 
der Lewis XIV. -He diftinguithed 
himéelf at the taking of Luxemburgh 
in 1684, of Mons in 1691, and of 
Namar the following year, as he did, 
likewife, at the battles of Steenkirk 
and Marfaglia. After having pafled 
through the various gradations as a 
foldier of fortune, he arrived at the 
rank of General, and, in 1697, was 
fent into Catalonia, whe e he gained 
a battle, and tock the city of Barce 
lona, In izoz, he was appointed to 
the chief command in Italy, in the 
room of Marfhal Villeroy, who- had 
been extremely unfortunate in that 
country. Vendéme gained two vic- 
tories over the Imperialifts at Santa 
Vittoria and Luzara, raiied the block- 
ade of Mantua, and obtained feveral 
other important advantages. The 
detection of the Duke of Savoy hav- 
ing obliged him to turn his arms to- 
wards Piedmont, he defeated thé rear- 
guard of the Duke’s army near'Tu- 
rin, on the 7th of May, 1704: he 
beat Prince Eugene, at Caffano, in 
1705; and the Count de Reventlan, 
at Calcinato, in 1706, -He. was on 
the point of taking Turin, when he 
was tent into Flanders, in order once 
more to repair the loffés which Ville- 
roy had fuitained. Having attempted 
in vain’ to re-eftablifh the French af- 
fairs in that quarter, he was fent into 
Spain, where his courage and abili- 
‘ties were diftinguifhed by the fuccefs 
they merited, ‘The Grandees of Spain 
deliberated upon the rank that fhould 


be given to him: * Rank,” faid the 
generous Duke, ‘* is of no import- 
ance to me: I came to fave your 
King, not to difpute about prece- 
dence.””— And he abfolutely faved 
hith. Spain was at that time the 
theatre of war, between two compe- 
titers for the throne ~ the Archduke 
Charles of Aultria, under the title of 
Char'es Ill, and the Duke of Anjou, 
erandion of Lewis ‘Iv, under .the 
title of King Philip V. ‘The latter 
had neither troops aor General: the 
prefeace of Vendéme was equal to an 
army. A fpirit of enthufiafm feized 
the nation. The Duke, waking ad= 
vantage of this ardour, purfued the 
hitherto sjctorious army of Charles’ 
Ilf, and conduéted Phitip V in tfi- 
umph to Madrid. The people re- 
ceived him with frantic demonftra- 
tions of joy, and crouding round the’ 
coach of the Duke of Vendéme, fa- 
luted him’ prophetically as the deli- 
verer of Spain. King Philip loft no 
time in paffing the Tagus, and fur- 

rounded General Stanhope, with eight 
battali..ns of foot and four regiments’ 
of cavalry, oi the gth af Deeember, 
1710, in the litle towo of Brihucga. 

The latter made a glorious defence, 

difputing in the ftreets every inch of 
‘round, “At Jaft, the inhabitants 

arricadoed their docrs, and, beat- 

ing up the tops of their houfes, threw 

ftones and tiles upon the heads of the 
allies ; -a circumftanice, which obliged 

them to furrender prifoners of war. 

This brought on the celebrated battle 

of Villaviciofa. The allied army of 
Englith and Portvguefe was com- 

maided by-Count Staremberg, wha 

had hattened with all expedition, but 

too late, to the relief of Stanhope, 


* By the celebrated Gabrielle d’Eftrées Henry had a fon named Czefar, on whom he 
beftowed the duchy of Véndémé. Cwiar had" three children by his wite, the daughter of 
the Duke de Mercoeur, viz, 1. Lewis, who became a Cardinal, after the death of his 
wife, Lama Mancimi ; ‘2. Francis, Duke of Beaufort; 3. Ifabella, married.to the Duke 


of Nemours. 


The eideft fon, Lewis, left iffue two fons, 1. Lew's, the fubjeét of this 


article; 2. Philip, Grand Prior of France, who diilinguithed himself in fevera! military 


E 


eampaigns ; he died unmamied. 
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The right wing of King Philip’s ar- 
my was commanded by himtelf in 
perfon, while the Duke of Vendéme 
was on the left. ~ The action began 
at three.in the afternoon, of the :oth 
of December, The King {con de- 
feated the Jeft wing of the allies, but 
their right and centre made a gallant 
defence; and,. night coming gv, 
Count Staremberg made a floy and 
well-conduéted retreat, He fent fuch 
a reJation of the action to Barcelona, 
where King “Charles then refided, 
that, they r Te Déim, and made 
rejoicings for a victory, which was 
certainly not on their fide; all their 
cannon and moft of their baggage 
being taken, with a great number of 
prifoners. After this decifive battle, 
which eventually fecured the throne 
of Spain to King Philip, that memo- 
rable circumftance happened, which is 
reprefented in the annexed plate. 
The King being exceedingly fatigued, 
and having no bed, * Sire,” faid 
the Duke of Vendéme, ‘* 1 will pre- 
pare one of the fineft beds for your 
Majefty, that ever Sovereign wag 
upon ;” and he initantly cauied a 
kind of mattrefs to be made of the 
colours and ftandards taken from the 
vanquifhed. Vendéme, as a reward 
for this fignal victory, was honoured 
with the rank of a Prince of the 


Blood : ‘* To you,” faid the grateful 


Philip, ‘* I owe my crown.” Some- 
time after, the arrival of a flotilla at 
Cadiz, enabled the King to give.him 
a more fubftantial proof of his grati- 
tude ; which he did at a review, by 

utting into his hands an order for 
§0,000 pieces of eight for his equi- 
page. ‘The Duke was fomewhat fur- 
prifed ; but turning fuddenly to the 
line, ‘‘ Thefe,’’ faid he, ‘* are the 
‘brave fellows that fixed the fortune of 
Spain at Villaviciofa ; and thefe only 
are worthy of the King’s favour.” 
He caufed the whole fum to bedif- 
tributed in neceflaries among the pri- 
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vate men. Many caufes contribu- 
ted to render the two next campaigns” 


‘languid and a porns partica- 


larly the want of money. The army 
of King Philip was feldom in a con- 
dition to take the field, efpecially af- 
ter the death of the Duke of Ven- 
déme, who did not long furvive the 
viiory of Villaviciofa. This great 
man died fuddenly at Vignaros, of an 
indigeftion, on the 11th of June 1712, 
in the 5gth year of his age. He was 
interred in the Efcurial among’ the 
Iufants and Infantas of Spain. 

‘©The Duke of Vendéme,”’ fays 
Voltaire, ‘* great grandfon of Henry 
IV, was intrepid like him ; mild, 
benevolent, and unoftentatious ; inca- 
pable of hatred, envy, and revenge. 
Haughty with Princes only, he aéted 
as an equal to all below them : the 
father of his foldiers, they would have 
given their lives to extricate him fiom 
any falfe itep, into which his impe- 
tuofity might precipitate him. He 
did not plan his defigns with fufficient 
forefight ; he negiected too much the 
minutie of affairs; and permitted 
military difcipline to languifh. His 
indolence more than once expo'ed 
him to the danger of being furprifed ; 
but on the day of battle he evinced 
his fuperiority, by a prefence of mind, . 
and by a readine:s of refources, which 
danger rendered the more a* ive, 
The diforder and negligence which he 
introduced into the army, appeared 
to a grat degree in his houfchold and 
even in his perfon. His averfion to 
oftentation, became, at laft, a cynical 
flovenliuels, of which there is no ex- 
ample. His difintereftednefs, the no- 
bleit of the virtues, degenerated into 
a fault ; for, by the bad management 
of his finances, he lott confiderably 
more than he could have expended by 
the moft extenfive munificence. This 
illuftrious Commander married cne of 
the daughters of the Prince of Condé, 
but left no iffue, 
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On the Use and ApvaNTAGES of AsTRONOMICAL. LEARNING. 


STRONOMY isa fciénce of 

the earlieft antiquity, and has 
challenged the admiration of all ages. 
Poets, Philofophers, and Hittorians,- 
have all given it their higheft enco- 
miums, and’ Kings themielves have 
enriched it-with their labours. 

The Poets, in particular, have 
heen lavifh in their praifes upon this 
fabje&, and are indebted to it for 
fome of their boldéft images, and 
moft exalted defcriptions. Virgil, 
the greateft mafter of verfe after 
Homer, fpeaks of it with enthufi- 
afm; and, in his divine poem of 
the Georgics, breaks out: into this 
animated apoftrophe:: 


«* Ye facred mufes, with whofe beauty 
fir’d, ‘ 

My foul-is ravifh’d, and my brain in- 
fpir’d : 

Whofe prieft I am, whofe_holy fillets 
wear ; 

Would you your poet’s firft petition 
hear ; 

Give me the ways of wand’ring ftars 
to know : 

The depths of heav’n above, and 
earth below. 

Teach me the various labours of the 
moon, 

And whence proceed th’ eclipfes of 
the fun. p 

Why fiowing tides prevail upon the 
main, 

And in what dark recefs they fhrink 
again. . 
What fhakes the folid earth, what 

caufe delays 
The fummer nights, and 
winter days,” 
Drypven’s Vira. 


fhortens 


And, in the fame manner, the 
wif ft and -greatelt. of men, both a- 
mongit the ancients and moderns, 
have confefled -themfelves charmed 
“with the beauties of this fcience. To 
contemplate the grand fpectacle .of 


the heavens, has ever been confider- 


ed as the nobleit privilege of our na- 


‘the general rule. 


ture. For it-:is here that we difco- 
ver the wonders of the Almighty, 
and fee the wifdom of God in the 
works of the creation.- Nor is there 
any knowledge, attained by the light 
of nature, that gives us jufter ideas 
of this great Being, or furnifhes' as 
with fironger arguments by which 
to demonftrate his exiftence and ar- 
tributes. ‘* The heavens, fays the 
Pfalmift, declare the glory of Ged, 


‘and the firmament fheweth his haidy 


work ; day unto day uttereth fpeech, 
and night unto night theweth know- 
ledge ; and there is rio fpeech or lan- 
guage where their voice is not heard.’’ 

Thus Aftronomy is not only valu- 
able, as-it affords us fach exalted 
ideas of God and his works-; but it 
alfo improves the mind, and increafes 
the force and penetration of the hu- 
man underftanding. For, by means 
of this divine ouilb, we are taught fo 
difcover the fpring and fodntain of 
all the celeftial motions; to follow 
the footfteps of the Creator through 


‘all the imimenfe regions of his em- 


pire ; and to trace the fecret caufés 
by which he regulates the great mia- 
chine of the univérfe. ° os 
Were a knowledge of this kind at- © 
tended with no other advantage, it 
has rendéred effential fervice to hu- 


‘manity, by diffipating our fuperfti- 


tious opinions and vain fears. ‘Man 
is naturally timid, and terrified at 
dangers which he cannot forefee. Be- 
fore he is familiarized with nature he 
fefpe&ts her conftancy, and regards 


‘all her operations with dread and ap- 
' prehenfion. 


The regular and‘inva- 
riable order of things will, at length, 


-infpire him with confidence ; but ftill 


there are fome fingular phenomena, 
that appear as alarming exceptions to 
The firft total eclipfe of the fim, 
would feem to threaten the annihi- 
Jatioa of the univerfe ; and-the medn, 
in like'circumftance, is. going tobe 
loft, or devoured by a dragon. “The 
E2 . COMe 
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comet, with his fiery tail and blaz- 
ing hair, is the harbiager of divine 
vengeance ; his appearance announ- 
ces the death of princes, the deftruc- 
tion of empires, famine and peiti- 
lence. This, enlightened as we are 
at prefent, was once the general Jan- 
guage of mankind ; and it is Aftro- 
nomy alone that has delivered us from 
thefe evils, and taught us to look 
upon comets and eclip‘es with tran- 
quility and compofure. 

Aftrology is another malady of 
weak minds, which is effe€tually era- 
dicated by the pvinciples of this 
{cience. We now explore the hea- 
vens for the purpofe of adminiftering 


-to our wants and neceffiiies by ufeful 


difcoveries, ‘2nd not under the vain 
pretence of fearching into the fecret 
defigns of fate, and the hidden events 
of futurity. This fallacious art, which 
appears fo captivating to the vulgar, 
would have been as fatal io our peace, 
as it is contrary to the nature of 
things. Unhappy in the paft, and 
diffatisfied with the prefent, we live 
only by the hope of what is to come. 
A knowledge of our future deftiny, 
would ferve only to increafe the 


- weight of our prefent afflictions, and 


by «eftroying every motive for exer- 
tion and attivity, would render exift- 
ence a mifery, and the creation a 
defert. 

But, notwithftanding the abfurdity 
of its doctrines, this art is ftill prac- 
tifed in almoft every country of the 
world; and it is not long fince, that, 
even in Europe itfelf, the people had 
their cunning men, and the princes 
their aftrologers, by whofe prediétions 
they regulated their moft important 
concerns. It is the light of fcience 
only that can free us from the grofs 
impofitions of thefe wretched empi- 
rics. The immenfe diftance of the 
ftars is a convincing proof that they 
are too remote from us, for their in- 
fluence ta have any effect upon our 
globe. Their aipects and conjune- 
tions, which, from alJ eternity, have 
been fubject to invariable laws, are 
totally infuthcient to account for. that 
infinite divertity of characters and 
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paflions which we obfcrve amon 
men. To make every event depen 
upon the twinkling of a far, is an 
abfurdity equal to that of the Lap- 
land witches, who regulate the courfe 
of.the. winds by tying knots in 3 
firing. : 
Another, fingular fervice which Af- 
tronomy has rendered to fociery, is 
the affiftance i: affords to the huf- 
bandman and Jabourer, who are em- 
ployed in cultivating the earth. The 
whole bufinefs of agriculture depends 
upon a knowledge of the feafons, and 
the courfe of the fun. In every, cli- 
mate there are certain neceflary in- 
tervals between the different opera- 
tions of tillage and culture, and the'¢ 
intervals, being once known by expe- 
rience, point out the praper time 
when every operation is to be per- 
formed. But how are we to know ex- 
actly, and before-hand, as’ is’ often 
required, the commencement of every 
feafon, and its ftated continuance ? 
This can only be done by fearching 
in the heavens for fome invariable 
figns, which are always connetted 
with them, and announce their re- 
turn. : 
Thefe figns are indicated by the 
fun, or fome particular ftar; and 
though the knowledge of them is but 
little attended to at prefent, it was 
abfolutely neceffary in the ancicnt 
world, when the peafant had no other 
guide to direét his labours than his 
own obfervations. ‘l'hus Arcturus, 
Orion, and the Pleiades, marked out 
the feveral feafons of the Greeks ; and 
the rifing of Sirius with the fun, an- 
nounced to the Egyptians the over- 
flowing of the Nile, and the cuftom- 
ary time of fowing their grain, which 
was immediately after its retreat. 
The Poets and -Hiftorians all ‘urnith 
us with a number of inftances of a 
fimilar kind, from which it appears, 
that many of the moft powerful and 
polifhed nations had, for a long time, 
no other calendar than what was fur- 
nifhed by a few fimple obfervations 
on the rifing and fetting of certain 
itars. — 
In moft of the common affairs of 
. dates 
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life, nothing is more neceffary than 
an exaét meafure of time. But how 
js this tc be obtiined ? We have the 
idea of fucceffion only from motion, 
and in order that the divifion. of it 
into parts may be accurate, it is re- 
ouifite that the motion fhould be con- 
fant and uniform ;.but fuch a perfeét 
and immutable teft is not to be found 
upon the earth. Man has in himieif 
the principles of motion ; his fenfa- 
tions and ideas fucceed one another 
jn a certain order; but their dura- 
tions and returns are fo irregular, 
that he can by no means employ 
them as a proper meafure of time. 
The mind that fuffers, and the mind 
that rejoices ; the lover, courting: his 
miftrefs, and the criminal going to 
execution, compute by very different 
reckonings. 

It is to the heavens alone that we 
mutt Jook for a certain and invariable 
flandard. Thofe magnificent bodies, 
that are placed at fuch immenfe dif- 
tances from our globe, move with an 
order and regularity which is not to 
be found in any other part of the 
creation. From them we have ob- 


tained all our knowledge of the iea- 
fons, and the art of reckoning by 


certain periods of time. Had their 
motions been as various and mutable 
as thofe which we obferve upon the 
earth, we fhould have had no idea of 
the regular lapfe of time or the ex- 
tent of duration. This is ftill the 
ftate of the uncivilized and folitary 
barbarian, who computes his time 
by the falls of fnow, or the progrefs 
of vegetation, and is utterly ignorant 
of the more refined wants of fociety. 

‘The interval between the rifing 
and fetting of the fun, is a mea- 
fure of time which is called a day, 
and is what is pointed ovt to us by 
nature herfelf; but as we are fre- 
quently in waat of a much longer 
peiiod, we are obliged to have re- 
ceurfe to other obfervations than 
thofe which depend upon the ap- 
peacance and difappearance of the 
fin. Some nations “compute their 
time by. the xevclutions of the 
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moon, or by months ; fome by the 
revolutions of the fun, or by years; 
and others again both by months 
aud years, But this requires an ex+ 
act knowledge of the celeflial mo- 
tions; and thofe.who make ufe of 
both the revolutions together, fhould 
know how to conciliate, and mak 

them agree. It was this that gave 
birth to the Calendar; which was 
for a long time extremely imperfe*t, 
has been often reformed, and is ftill 
attended with many embarraflments. 

Chronology is another fubje& f 
intimately connected with aftrono- 
mical obfervations, that withont their 
afifiance, we fhould have been whut 
ill. acquainted with the events re- 
corded in hiftory, and the tranface 
tions of paft ages. But it is only 
fince certain memorable epochas, 
that this art can be confidered as 
having any folid foundation. Be- 
yond thefe every thing is involved 
in darknefs and obfcurity. That 
uncertain tradition, which before 
the invention of letters, was the enly 
vehicle of information, has confound- 
ed and disfigured every, relation. 
We find in ancient annals but few 
fatts that are fixed by precife dates, 
and even thefe few are feldcm the 
fame in different authors. 

In .this perplexed labyrin'h, we 
have no other guide than what is 
afforded by the light of fcience. 
Thofe faéts which are arreeable to 
the common tellimony of credible 
hiftorians, are. confidered as certain 
fixed points, or afylums, wre the 
weary traveller may repofe himfelf, 
after his tedious refearthes in the 
barren regions of antiquity. But 
the obfervations by which thefe rett- 
ing-places have been determined are 
very rare and uncommon. And what 
will appear ftill more fingular, is 
that we owe them entirely to the 
grofs ignorance and fuperftition of 
the times in which they were made. 
The ph:nomena of eclipfes, and 
particularly thofe ef the fun. were 
the occafion of genera] confterna- 
tion and terror; and from the re- 
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cords tHey have left us of thefe a- 


larming appearances, we are able to _ 
find the times in which they hap- 


pened, 
If the writings cf an hiftotian 
were entirely loft, and we could 


only obtain a certain vague rela- 


tion of facts, without dates, but ac- 
companied with an account of fome 
remarkable eclipfe; the aftronomer, 
by his knowledge of the celeftial 
motions, would: be foon able to find 
the precife time in which they mutt 
have happened. It was by this 
means, that the.celebrated Dr. Hal- 
Jey determined the very day and 


-hour of’ Julius Cafar’s landing in 


Great-Britain, merely from the cir- 
cumftances of his relation. And to 
the fame caufe it is owing, that the 
chronology of the Chinefe is much 
more authentic than that of moft 
other nations. From their attach- 
ment to ancient cuftoms, and the fu- 
perftition which fo intimately blend- 
ed with the adminittration of their 
public affairs, they have accounts of 
eclipfes that prove the exiftence of 
their empire for near 4000 years 
pat. 

Bat an advantage ftill more inter- 
efling and important, is the affift- 
ance which this fcience affords to 
Geography and Navigation. An ac- 
quaintance with the fituation and po- 
fition of different countries, is not 


an obje& of mere curiofity or ufelefs - 


fpeculation ; but is now become in. 
difpenfably neceffary, both to -the 
gentleman and the man of bufineis ; 
and is generally confidered as one of 
the moft ufeful branches of a polite 
and liberal education. Politics, 
commerce and philofophy, have 
opened a@ communication between 
almoft every country on the globe. 
Alliances are formed between the 
mot diftant nations ; traffic and {ci- 
ence have explored every region ; 
and the produ@tions of different cli- 
mates are tranfported frem one ex- 
tremity of the earth to the other. 
When Vafco de Gama firfl opened 
the way to India by the Cape of 


Good Hope, and Columbus had 
found out a new world, the increaie 
of riches and power refulting to cer- 
tain nations from thefe difcoveries, 
excited the envy and ambition of the 
reft, and put all Europe in motion. 
By a principle long eflablithed a- 
mong commercial nations, the fir& 
difcoverer of a new country lays 
claim to it as his property, and is 
even jealous of the way that conduét- 
ed him to it. This principle, whe- 
ther well or ill founded, was adopted 
by every power in Europe ; they all 
hecame equally defirous of viliting 
thefe new climates ; and the emula- 
tion for difcovery continually in- 
creafing, the ftudy of Geography, 
and a Tnisciodge of the globe, be- 
came a neceflary purfuit. 


This fcience, as well as that of q 


Navigation, was for a long time ex- 
tremely imperfect and ill underftood:; 
the knowledge of diftant countries 
was founded merely upon the vague 
and uncertain relation of travellers, 
who disfigured and exaggerated all 
their relations by that love of the 
marvellous, which is fo natural and 
congenial to the human mind; the 
pilot, on the other hand, confined 
himfelf to the pafling of narrow feas, 
or coafting along the fhore, and pre- 
fumed not, by any dependance upon 
his art, to lofe fight of land, and 
commit himfelf to the mercy of the 
winds and waves. It was Altronomny 
that firft infpired him with this con- 
fidence, and taught him to conduét 
his veffel, with fafety, through im- 
menfe oceans, which had never be- 
fore been traverfed by man. - 

In this difficult and hazardous en- 
terprife, it is not fufficient for him 
to know the pofition of the port he 
defigns to vifit ; he muil a'fo be able, 
at all times, to find upon what part 
of the globe he is, how, far he has 
travelled, and what courfe he muft 
purfue during the reit of his voyage. 
But thefe particulars can on'y be 
known by aftronomical obfervations, 
and an accurate knowledge of the 
celeftial mowons. A’‘l the rules of 
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the art are derived from this fource , 
and thoagh their application be at- 
tended with fome difficulties, it is of 
the utmoft importance to every ma- 
riner that they fhould be well under- 
ftood, and properly practifed ; fince 
the lives of his men, and the fuccefs 
ef his voyage, depend upon the 
knowledge of them. 

The government, in moft coun- 
tries, are fo fenfible of the trath of 
thefe obfervations, that, of late years, 
they have paid the utmoit attention 
to pilotage and navigation. Since 
the maritime has become the pre- 
ponderating force, Aftronomy has 
been confidered as a fcience of great 
public utility, intimately connected 
with the intereit of the ftate, and de- 
ferving the protection of every com- 
mercis! nation. The great engou- 
ragement given to the profefiors of 
this fcience by Louis XIVth and 
XVth of France; the noble reward 
offered by the Englith for the difco- 
very of the longitude at fea; and 
the expenfive voyages that have been 
undertaken for obterving the tranfit 
of Venus over the fun, are all fuffi- 
cient proofs of its extenfive applica- 
tion, and practical importance. 

Sueh are the advantages which fo- 
ciety have derived from the cultiva- 
tion of this excellent fcience ; but 
the:e is yet another, which though 
le’s evident to the world in general, | 
is neverthelefs ineftimable in the eyes 
of a philofopker. ‘This is the know- 
ledge of nature; the true fyitem of 
the world ; and the invariable laws 
by which it is governed, Aflronomy 
has opened to us fuch a magnificent 
view of the creation, that we are 
ftruck with aftonifhment at the gran- 
deur of the {pectacle, and the powers 
of Omnipotence. By looking abroad 
into the univerfe, we exalt our ideas 
of the fupreme intelligence, and ex- 
tend the narrow fphere of human con- 
ceptions; the faculties are ftrength- 


-ened and improved ; the underftand- 


ing is enlarged ; and the mind, in 
the contemplation of fo many glori- 
@us objects, finds itielf drawn to that 
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great Being who informs, directs, 
and animates the whole. 

In order to form a proper judg- 
ment of any fcience, it is neceflary 
to have fome knowledge of its nature 
and defign. For want of this affiit- 
ance, many writers, and even fome 
of conifiderable eminence. in. other 
refpects, have been egregioufly mif* 
taken when they have prefumed to 
give their opinions upon fubjeéts 
which were unconnefted with their 
own particular. ftudies and purfuits. 
Some err through mg and 
fome through prejudice. Narrow 
minds judge of excellence only by 
the ftandard of their own acquifi- 
tions; and whatever deviates from 
this is folly and abfurdity. 

AGtuated by a principle of this 
kind, the pre‘ent idol of modern l- 
terature, the author of the Rambler, 
has been Ied to fpeak of the mathe- 
matical fciences in a manner unwor- 
thy his abilities. ** It was, fays he, 
the great praife of Socrates, that he 
drew the wits of Greece, by his in- 
ftru€tion and example, from the vain 
purfuit of natural philofophy to 
moral enquiries ; and turned their 
thoughts from ftars, and tides, and 
matter, and motion, to the var ous 
modifications of virtue, and rela~ 
tions of life.” 

This thought is purfued ftill fur- 
ther, and illuitrated by a ridiculous 
ftory which he te!ls of one Gelidus, 2 
mathematician, who was fo abforbed 
in his fpeculations, that when his 
fervant came to acquaint him a 
houfe was on fire, and the whols 
neighbourhood in danger of being 
burnt, ke only replied, that it was 
very likely, for it was the nature of 
fire to act in a circle. He even di- 
veits poor Gelidus of all the cominon 
feclings of humanity, and makes him 
as inicufible to the wants of his family, 
as to the diitreffes of his neighl ours. 

This fiction is applicable to the 
fpecuiator upon morals, as to the 
fpeculater upon mathematics. There 
are Quixotes and pedants in every 
profefion. Inilead of aitempiing to 
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ridicule a fcience of which he was 
totally ig ‘orant he would have done: 
well to-have earnt it himfelf. The 
mere theorift, whatever be his pur- 
fuit, is-a ufelefs member of fociety ; 
but we fhould be careful, when we 
laugh at the abfurdities of a vifion- 
ary pretender,.mot to depreciate the 
fcience to which he has unhappily 
direéted his attention. Swift ridi- 
cules mathematicians, and mathema- 
ticians enjvy the fatire; not becaufe 
it is founded in trath, but becaufe it 
has wit and humour. 

The learned Jofeph Scaliger pro- 
ceeded in a itill more fingular maa- 
ner; he was a man that aimed at 
univerfal knowledge ; and being par- 
ticularly defirous of eminence in the 
fciences, he publifhed a large vo- 
lume of mathematics, in which he 
proteiled to have folved all the diffi- 
éult problems, which had beea con- 
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fidered as the mafter-pieces both of 
ancient and modern proficients: but 
when this wonderful work came to 
be examined, it was found that he 
was utterly unacquainted with the 
fubjeéts he had attempted to difcufs: 
Clavius expofed his ignorance ; and 
he in return, notonly abufed Clavius, 
and the reft of the mathematicians, 
but even reviled the {cience irtfelf. 

A great and comprehenfive genius 
excludes none of the fciences ; they 
are all of them the ornaments and 
embellifhments of life : and, for that 
reajon, ought to be cultivated. and 
improved. Happy is the mind that 
is not contracted by the ftu ty of phi- 
lofophy, nor enervated by the charms 
of the Belles Lettres; that can be 
ftrengthened by Locke, initrued by 
Clarke and Newton; impaffioned by 
Cicero and Demotihenes; and elevated 


by the powers of Homer and Virgil. 


Anecpotes of the celebrated Sultan Satavin. 


ALADIN, the illuftrious hero of 

the Eatt, alk:hough the abfolute 
mafter of the lives and fortunes of his 
fubie&s, was remarkable for his juf- 
tice and moderation. Oneday, atter 
the court had retired, he was enjoy- 
ing the converfation of fome intimate 
friends, when a flave, of a certain 
rank, prefented a petition to him in 
behalf of an oppreffed perfon. The 
Sultan anfwered, that he was fatigued 
at that momenr, and that he wifhed 
the affair, whatever it was, might be 
poftponed. ‘The flave, fo far from 
paying any attention to this intima- 
tion, had the audacity to throw the 
petition at the Sultan’s face. The 
Jatter, having read it, declared that 
the requifition it contained was juit, 
— ‘Let our Sovereign Lord fign it 
then,” faid the flave.— ‘* Here is no 
ink-ftand,” anfwered the Sultan, who, 
being then fitting at the door of his 
tent, prevented any one from enter- 
ing. — ** You have one in the infide 
of the tent,’’ replied the flave. This 
reply, as the Hiflorian has jultly re- 
marked, amounted to hardy lefs than 
a command to his Prince, to rife and 


fetch the ink-itand himiclf. The 





Sultan turning his head, faw the ink- 
ftand behind him, and exclaimed ; 
‘* This man is right.”’—He inftantly 
rofe, and figned the petition. 

Anoth r Anecdote is related of this 
magnanimous Prince. Bohadin, an 
Arabian Hiltorian, who relates the 
fact, was one day exerciiing the func- 
tions of a Judge, at Jerufalem. A 
venerable old Merchant preiented a 
petition, which he reauefted him in- 
ftantly to read. Bohadin having read 
it, enquired who was his adverfary, 
*s Tt is,’? anfwered the Merchant, 
*¢ the Sultan himfelf; bur this is the 
tribunal of juftice, and jwftice I ex. 
pect; for 1 know,” cunticued he, 
“« that you adininifter juit:ce without 
refpect to perfons.”’—Bohadin aniwer- 
ed, that he could not dec.de upon the 
affair, uatil his adverary was previ- 
oufly jiummoned. The Sultan, ac- 
cordingly, being informed of the af- 
fair, appea ed in court, and produ- 
ced his witneifes. His caufe, which 
was founded on juftice, he pleaded 
hemfelf, and gained. Nevertheless, 
fo far from refenting the behavivur of 
the Merchant, he gave him a rich 
robe, and a coufiderable prefent. 
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“Hiftory of the East-Invia Company from its fir Eflablifoment to the 


prefent Time. 


7 old Englith Eaft India Com- 
pany was eltablifhcd in 1609, 
by a charter from Queen Elizabeth. 
In the firft twelve voyages which: they 


_firted. out for India, they appear to 


havé traded as a regulated company, 
with feparate ftocks, though only in 
the general fhips of the company. In 
1612, they united into a joint ftock. 
Their charter was exclufive, and 
though not confirmed by act of par- 
liament, was in thole days fuppofed 


_toconvey a real exclufive priviege. 


For many years, therefore, they were 
not mach difturbed by interlopers. 
Their capital, which never exceeded 
744,000]. and of which sol]. was a 
fhare, was not fo exorbitant, nor their 
dealings fo extenfive, as to afford ei- 
ther a pretext for grofs negligence 
atd profufion, or a cover to grofs 
malverfation. Notwithftanding iome 
extraordinary loffes, occafioned part- 
ly by the malice of the Dutch Eaft- 
India comp;ny, and partly by other 
accidents, they carried on for many 
years a fuccefsful trade. But in pro- 
cefs of time, when the principles of 
liberty were better underftood, it be- 
came every day more and more doubt- 
ful how far a royal charter, not cori- 
firmed by aé of parliament, could 


. convey an exclufive privilege. Upon 


this queftion the decifions of the 


. courts of juftice were not uniform, 


but varied with the authority of go- 
vernment and the hun-our of the 
times. Interlopers multiplied upon 
them; and towards the end of the 
reign of Charles II, through the whole 
of that of James I, and during a part 
of that of William III, reduced them 
to great diftrefs. In 1698, a propo- 
fal was made to parliament of ad- 
vancing two millions to government 
at eight per cent. provided the fub- 


. {cribers were erected into a new Eaft- 


India company with exclufive privi- 
Jeges. The old Ealt-India company 
o ered 700,000 1. nearly the amount 
of their capital, at four per cent. 


upon the fame conditions. But fuch 
was at that time the ftate of public 
credit, that it was more convenient 
for government to borrow two mil- 
lions at eight per cent. than 700,901. 
at four, The propofal of the new 


_fubfcribers was accepted, and a new 


Eaft-India company eftablifhed in 
confequence. ‘The old Eaft-India 
company, however, had a right to 
contin: e their trade till 1701. They 
had, at the. fame time, in the name 
of their Treafurer, fubfcribed, very 
artfully, 315,000]. into the ftock of 
the new. By a negligence in the ex- 
preflion of the act, of parliament, 
which vefted the Eaft-India trade in 
the fubfcribers to this loan of two 
millions, it did not appear evident 
that they were all cbliged to unite 
into a joint flock. A few private 
traders, whofe fub{fcription amounted 
only to 7200]. infifted upon the pri- 
vilege of trading feparately upon 
their own flocks and at their own 
rifk. The old Eaft-India company 
had a right to a feparate trade npon 
their old ftock till 1701 ; and they 
had likewife, both. before and after 


that period, a right, like that of other 


private traders, to a feparate trade 
upon the 315,000]. which they had 
fubfcribed into the ftock of the new 
company. ‘The competition of the 
two companies with the private tra- 
ders, and with one another, is {aid 
to have well nigh ruined both. Upon 
a fubfequent occafior’, in 1703, when 
a propofal was made to parliament 
for putting the trade under the ma- 
nagement of a iegulated company, 
and thereby laying it in fome meafure 
open, the Kaft-India company, in op- 
pofition to this propofal, reprefented 
in very ftrong terms, what had been, 
at this time, the miferable effects, as 
they thought them, of this competi- 
tion. In India, they faid, it raifed 
the price of goods fo high, that they 
were not worth the buying; and in 
England, by overftocking the mar- 
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ket, it funk their price fo low, that 
no profit could be made by them. 
That by a more plentiful fupply, to 
the great advantage and conveniency 
“of the public, it muft have reduced, 
very much, the price of India goods 
in the Englifh market, cannot well 
be doubted ; but that it fhou!d have 
raifed very much their price in the 
Indian market, feems not very pro- 
bable, as all the extraordinary de- 
mand which that competition could 
occafion, muft have been but as a 
drop of water in the immenfe ocean 
of Indian commerce. The increafe 
of demand, befides, though in the 
beginning it may fometimes raife the 
price of goods, never fails to lower 
it in the long run. It encourages 
production, and thereby increafes the 
competition of the producers, who, 
in order to underfell one another, 
have recourfe to new divifions of la- 
bour and new improvements of art, 
which might never otherwife have 
heen thought of. ‘The miferable ef- 


* fects of which the Company complain- 
ed, were the cheapnefs of confump- 
tion and the encouragement given to 
production, precifely the two effects 


which it is the great bufinefs of poli- 
tical a@conomy to promote. The 


competition, however, of which they- 


gave this doleful account, had not 
been allowed to be of Jong continu- 
ance. In 14702, the two Companies 
were, in fome meafure, united by an 
indenture tripartite, to which the 
Queen was the third party; and in 


1708, they were, by act of parlia-. 


* ment, perfeétly confolidated into one 
‘ Company by their prefent name of 


the United Company of Merchants- 


- trading to the Eatt-Indies. Into this 
- a€t.it was thought worth while to in- 
fert a claufe, allowing the feparate 


- traders to continue their trade to Mi-- 


chaelmas 1711, but at the fame time 
. empowering the Direétors, upon three 
years notice, to redeem their little 
- eapital of 72001. and thereby to con- 
vert the whole ftock of the Company 


into a joint ftock. By the fame a, - 


the capital of the Company, in con- 
~ fequence of a new loan to govern- 
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ment, was augmented from two mil- 
lions to 3,200,000!. In 1743, the 
Company advanced another million 
to government. But this million be- 
ing raifed; not by a call upon the 
Proprietors, but by felling annuities 
and contracting bond-debts, it did 
not augment the ftock upon which 
the Proprietors could claim a divi- 
dend. It augmented, however, their 
trading ftock, it being equally liable 
with the other 3,200,0001. to the 
loffes fuftained, and debts contraéted, 
by the Company, in profecution of 
their mercantile projeGs. From 1708, 
or at leait from 1711, this Company, 
being delivered from all competitors, 
and fully eltablifhed in the monopoly 
of the Englith commerce to the Eaft- 
Indies, carried on a fuccefsful trade, 
and from their profits made annually 
a moderate dividend to their Proprie- 
tors. During the French war, which 
began in 1741, the ambition of M. 
Dupleix, the French Governor of 
Pondicherry, involved them in the 
wars of the Carnatic, and in the po- 
liti®s of the Indian Princes. After 
many fignal .fuccefles, and equally 
fignal loffes, they at-laft loft Madras, 
at that time their principal fettle- 
ment in India. It was reftored to them 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
and about this time the {pifit of war 
and conqueft feems to have taken pof- 
fefion of their fervants in India, and 
never fince to have left them. Dur- 
ing the French war, which began in 
1755, their arms partook of the ge- 
neral good fortune of thofe of Great 
Britain. - They defended Madras, 
took Pondicherry, recovered Calcut- 
ta, and acquired the revenues of a 
rich and extenfive territory, - amount- 
ing, it was then faid, to upwards of 
three millions a year. They remain- 
ed for feveral years in quiet poffeflion 
of this-revenue ; but in 1767, admi- 
niftration laid claim to their territo- 
rial acquifitions, and the revenue a- 
rifing from them, as of right belong- 
ing to the crown; and the Company, 
in compenfation for this claim, agreed 
to pay to government 400,000]. a 
year; They had before this o* 
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ally augmented their dividend from 
about fix to ten per cent, that is, 
upon their capital of 3,200,000]. 
they had increafed it by 128,0001. 
or had raifed it from 192,000l. 
to 320,000]. a year. They were 
attempting about this time to raife 
it ftill further, to twelve and a half 
per cent. which would have made their 
annual payments to their proprietors 
equal to what they had agreed to 
pay annually to government, or to 
four hundred thouiand pounds a year. 
But during the two: years in which 
their agreement with government 
was to take place, they were reftrain- 
ed from any further increafe of divi- 
dend by two fucceffive aéts of parlia- 
ment, of which the object was to en- 
able them to make a fpeedier pro- 
grefs in the payment of their debts, 
which were at this time eftimated at 
fix or feven millions fterling. In 
1769, they renewed their agrec- 
ment with government for five years 
more, and ftipulated, that during the 
courfe of that period they fhould be 
allowed gradually to increafe their 
dividend to twelve and a half per 
cent. never increafing it, however, 
more than one per cent. in one year, 
This increafe of dividend, therefore, 
when it had rifen to its utmoft height, 
could augment their annual pay- 
ments, to their proprietors and go- 
vernment together, but 608,000]. 
beyond what they had been before 
their late territorial acquifitions. 
What the grofs revenue of thofe ter- 
ritorial acquifitions was fuppofed to 
amount to, has already been men- 
tioned ; and by an account brought by 
the Cruttendon Eaft Indiaman in 
1768, the nett revenue, clear of all 
deduétions and military charges, was 
ftated at 2,480,7471. ‘They were 
faid at the fame time to poffefs ano- 
ther revenue, arifing partly from 
lands, but chiefly from the cuftoms 
eftablifhed at their different fettle- 
ments, amounting to 439,0001. 
The profits of their trade too, ac- 
cording to the evidence of their 
chairman before the Houfe of Com- 
mons, amounted at this time to at 


leaft 400,0001. a year: according , 
to that of their accomptant, to at 
leaft 500,000]. according to the low- 
eft account, at leaft equal to the high- 
eft dividend that was to be paid to 
their proprietors. So great a reve- 
nue might certainly have afforded an 
augmentation of 608,cool. in their 
annual payments; and at the fame. 
time have left a large finking fund 
fufficient for the {peedy reduétion of 
their debts. In 1773, however, their 
debts, inftead of being reduced, 
were augmented by an arrear to: 
the treafury in the payment of the 
400,0001, by another to, the cuf- - 
tom-houfe for duties unpaid, by a 
large debt to the bank for money 
borrowed, and by a fourth for bills 
drawn upon them from India, and 
wantonly accepted, to the amount 
of upwards of 1,200,0001. The dif- 
trefs which thefe accumulated claims 
brought upon them, obliged them, 
not only to reduce all ac once their 
dividend to fix per cent. but to throw 
themfelves upon the mercy of govern- 
ment, and to fupplicate, firit, a re- 
leafe from the further payment of the 
ftipulated 400,0001. a year; and, 
fecondly, a loan of 1,400,000]. to 
fave them from immediate bank- 
ruptcy. ‘The great increafe of their 
fortune had, it feems, only ferved to 
furnifh their fervants with a pretext 
for greater profufion, and a cover for 
greater malverfation than in propor- 
tion even to that increafe of fortune. 
The conduét of their fervants in In- 
dia, and the general ftate of their af- 
fairs both in India and in Europe, 
became the fubjeéts of a parliament- 
ary inquiry ; in confequence of which 
feveral very important alterations 
were made in the conftitution of their 


government, both at home and a- 


broad. in India, their principal fet- 
tlements of Madras, Bombay, and 
Calcutta, which had before been al- 
together independent of one another, 
were fubjected to a governor-gene- 
ral, affifted by a council of four af- 
feffors, parliament afluming to itfelf 
the firft nomination of this governor 
and counciJ, who were to refide at 
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Calcutta; that city having now be- 
come, what Madrafs was before, the 
moft important of the Englith fettle- 
ments in India. The court of the 
mayor of Calcutta, originally infti- 
tuted for the trial of mercantile 
caufes, which arofe in the city and 
neighb-urhogd, had gradually ex- 
tende. its jurifdiétion with the ex- 
tenfion of the empire. It was how 
reduced and confined to the original 
perpofe of its inftitution. Inftead of 
it a new fipreme court of judicature 
was eltablithed, confifting-of a chief 
juftice and three judges to be ap- 
pointed by the crown. In Europe, 
the qualification neceflary to entitle 
a proprietor to vote at their general 
courts was raifed, from sool. the 
original price of a fhare in the ftock 
of the company, to 1000]. In or- 
der to yuote upon this qualification 
too, it was declared neceflary that 
he thould have poffeffed it, if acquir- 
ed by his own purchafe, and not by 
inheritance, for at leaft one year, 
intiead of fix months, the term re- 
quitite before. The court of twenty- 
four direétos had before been chofen 
annually; but it was now enacted 
that each direétor fhould, for the fu- 
ture, be chofen for four years; fix 
of them, however, to go out of o/- 
fice by rotation every year, and not 
to be capable of being re-chofen at 
the election of the fix new directors 
for the enfuing year. In confequence 
of thefe alterations, the courts, both 
of the proprietors and direétors, it 
was expefied, would be likely to act 
with more dignity and fleadinefs than 
they had ufual'y done before. But 
it fezms impoffible, by any zltera- 
tions, to reader thofe courts, in any 
refpeét, fit to govern, or even to 
fhare in the government of a great 
empire ; becaufe the greater part of 
their members muft always have too 
little intereft in the pro!perity of that 
‘empire, to give any ferious atten- 
tion to what may promote it. Fre- 
quently a man cf great, fometimes 
even a man of final fortune, is wil- 
ling to purchafe a thoufand pounds 
fhare ia India ftock, merely for the 


influence which he expeéts to acquire 
by a vote in the court of proprietors, 
It gives him a fhare, though not in 
the plunder, yet in the appointment 
of the plunderers of India ; the court) 
of dire@ors, though they make that 
appointment, being neceffarily more 
or lefs under the influence of the pro- 
priétors, who not only ele& thofe di- 
re€tors, but {cmetimes over-rule the 
appointments of their fervants in In- 
dia. Provided he can enjoy this in- 
fluence for a few years, and thereby 
provide for a certain number ot his 
friends, he frequently cares little a- 
bout the dividend; or even about the 
value of the ftock upon which his 
vote is founded. About the profpe- 
rity of the great empire, in the go- 
vernment of which that vote gives 
him a fhare, he feldom cares at all. 
No other fovereigns ever were, or 
from the nature of things, ever could 
be, fo perfeétly indifferent atout the 
happinefs or mifery of their {ubjects, 
the improvement or waite of their 
dominions, the glory or difgrace of 
their adminiitration ; as, from irre- 
fiftible moral caufes, the greater 
pert of the proprietors of fuch a mes- 
cantile company are, and neceffur:ly 
mutt be. ‘This indifference too was 
more likely to be increafed than di- 
minifhed by fome of the new regu- 
lations, which were made in confe- 
quence of the parliamentary inquiry. 
By arefolution of the Houfe ot Com- 
mons, for example, it was declared 
that when the 1,400,000]. lent to 
the company by government fhould 
be paid, and their bond-debts be re- 
duced to 1,500,0001. they might 
then, and not till then, divide eight 
per cent. upon their capital ; and 
that whatever remained of their re- 
venues and. neat profits at home, 
fhould be divided into four parts; 
three of them to be paid into the ex- 
chequer for the ufe of the public, 
and the fourth to be referved as a 
fund, either for the further reduc- 
tion of their bond-debts, or for the 
difcharge of other contingent exigen- 
cies, which the company might Ja- 
bour under. But if the company 
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were bad ftewards, and bad fove- 
reigns; when the whole of thejr nett 
revenue and profits belonged to them- 
felves, and were at’ their own difpo- 
fal, they were furely not likely to be 
better, when three-fourths of them 
were to belong to other people, and 
the other fourth, though to be laid 
out for the benefit of the company, 
yet to be fo, under the infpection, 
and with the approbation of other 
people. 

It might be more agreeable to the 
company that their own fervants and 
dependants fliould ‘have either the 
pleafure of wafting, or the profit of 
embezzling whatever farplus might 
remain, after paying the propofed 
dividend of eight per cent. than that 
it fhould come into the hands of a 
fet of pcople with whom thofe refo- 
lutions could fearce fail to fet them, 
in fome meatfure, at variance.” The 
intere(t of tho‘ fervants and depend- 
ants might fo far predominate in the 
court of proprietors, as fometimes to 
difpo’e it to fupport the authors of 
depredations which had been com- 
mitted, in direct, violation of its own 
authority.. With the majority of 


proprietors, the fupport even of the 
authority of their own court .might 
fometimes %e-a matter of lefs confe- 
quence, than the fupport of thofe 


ANECDOTE 


ieee King of Pruffia, to engage 
Voltairé, who was afraid of the 
‘climate, to go to Berlin, fent him 
two melons gathered at Potfdam in 
the month of June. He wrote befides 
three letters to him, and when, after 
all, Voltaire excufed himfelf from ac- 
cepting the kingly offer, on account 
‘of the expences attending the jour- 
ney, a.banker had orders to pay into 
‘his hands 666 Louis, in order to re- 
move that objection. Voltaire was 
ftill undecided, whether he fhould ac- 
cept the invitation, and wanted to 
take with him his niece, Mad. Den- 
nis; when, on a fudden, a kind of 
‘mortifying piece of poetry roufed 
h.m from his indolence, And deter- 
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who had fet that authority at defiance. 

The regulations of 1773, accord- 
ingly, did not put an end to the dif- 
orders of the company’s government 
in India. Notwithftanding that, dur- 
ing a momentary fit of gocd condu&, 
they had at one time colle&ted into 
the treafury of Calcutta, more than 
three millions fterling ; notwithfland- 
ing that they had afterwards extend- 
ed, either their dominion, or their 
depredations, over a vait acceflion of 
fome of the richeft and moft fertile 
countries in India; all -was watted 
and deftroyed. -They found them- 
felves altogether unprepared to itop 
or refift the incurfion of Hyder Ali; 
and, in confequence of thofe difor- 
ders, the company in. 1783, was in 
greater diftrefs than ever; and in or- 
dér to prevent immediate -bank- 
ruptcy, once more reduced to fup- 
plicate the affiftance of government. 
This application produced the me- 
morable Eaft-India bill of Mr. Fox, 
which paffed the Houfe of Commons, 
but was thrown out by the Lords; 
the confequent fubverfion of the fa- 
mous coalition miniftry ; the diffolu- 
tion of parliament; and the aét, 
which finally pafled, under the au- 
fpices of Mr. Pitt, for fubjecting the 
affairs of the company to the in{pec- 
tion of a board of controul. 


or VOLTAIRE. 


mined him to go to Proffia, D’Ar- 
naud, a Poct of the fecond rate, had 
addreffed fome lines to the King of 
Proffia, and was anfwered in a very 
flattering.ftyle. The Monarch faid, 
D’ Arnaud’s mufe wasas brilliant as if 
rifing in the eaft, while that of Vol- 
taire was haftening to the weft. The 
lines were read to him one morning 
while he was a-bed, D’ Arnaud’s mufe 
rifing! cried he, jumping out of bed, 
and Voltaire’s feiting / —1'll go, added 
he, and fhew the King that, though 
he may be a very great Politician, he 
is but an indifferent judge of poctry. 
He fhall fee that my mafe ‘is not 
Jetting. see 


Oz 
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On the Common Opinion of the Morar Puirosorny of Ericurus. 


And, joining Blifs to Virtue, the glad éafe 
Of Epicurus, feldom underftood. 


Patron of Pleafure, doater on delight, 


TuHomson. 


I am thy rival; Pleafure { profefs —- 
Plea(ure is nought but Virtue’s gayer name ; 
I wrong her ftill, I rate her worth too Jow ; 
Virtue the root, and Pleafure is the flower ; 
And honeit Epicurus’ foes were fools. 


Go the Evirorn of the Univerfal 
‘Magazine. 

Sir, . 

Monc the v»riety of erroneous 
A opinions which have infenfibly 
crept into the world, till they have 
been, in a manner, univerfally re- 
ceived, may be reckoned that which 
reprefents the Ethics, or Moral Phi- 
lofophy, of Epicurus, as inculcating 
a life of vicious pleafure and indul- 
gence. In the common acceptation 
of the word, an Epicurean or Epi- 
cure, is unde:ftood to fignify an in- 
dolent, effeminate, and voluptuous 
perfon, who.only confults his parti- 
cular and private pleafure, without 
concerning himfelf with any thing 
ferious. Hence Cowley, in one of 
his Anacreontics, entitled The Epi- 
cure : 


Underneath this myrtle fhade, 
On flowery beds fupinely laid, 
With odorous oils my head o’erflow- 
ing, 
And sonmae it rofes growing, 
What fhould | do but drink away 
The heat and troubles of the day ? 
In this more than kingly flate 
Love himfelf fhall on me wait. 
Fill to me, Loye, nay fill it up ; 
And mingled caft into the cup 
Wit, and mirth, and noble fires, 
Vigorous health, and gay defires. 
The wheel of life no lefs will itay 
In a fmooth than rugged way : 


Younc. 


Since it equally doth flee, 

Let the motion pleafant be. 

Why. do we precious 
fhower ? 

Nobler wines why do we pour ? 

Beauteous flowers why do we fpread, 

Upon the monuments of the dead? 

Nothing they but duft can fhow, 

Or bones that haften to be fo. 

Crown me with rofes while | live, 

Now your wines and ointments give ; 

After death I nothing crave, 

Let me.alive my pleafures have, i 

All are Stoics in the grave. 

That this was not the real philofo- 
phy of Epicurus I have intimated in 
the two mottoes, prefixed to this let- 
ter; and Cowley himfelf {eems to in- 
timate as much, in his Poem, entitled 
The Garden : ' 


When Epicurus to the world had 
taught, 
That pleafure was the chiefeft good, 
( And was perhaps i? th’ right, if rightly 
underfiocd ) 
His life he to his do&trine brought, 
And in a garden’s fhade that fov’reign 
pleafure fought : 
Whoever a true Epicure would be, 
May there find cheap and virtuous 
luxury. 


ointments 


In my obfervations on the doétrines 
of Epicurus, I do not propofe to ad-. 
vert to his atomical fyitem, * which 
has been fo beautifully delineated by 


* Epicurus was not the author of this fyftem, but received it from Democritus. 
They both held, that there were two principles of all things, body and void ; or, as the 
moderns fpeak, matter and fpace ; and that by a fortuitous concourfe of certain atoms, 
or particles of rpatter, the univerfe was formed, without the afliftance of a direéting 


mind, 


Lucre- 
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‘Lucretius, and fo ably confuted by 
the Cardinal de Polignac, Sir Ri- 
‘chard Blackmore, and ethers ; but I 
fhall confine my reflections merely 
. to his doétrine, ‘* That the happi- 
-nefs of man confifts in pleafure.””>—— 
This doétrine, although it has pro- 
duced fome effects, which difcredited 
-the fect of this celebrated Grecian, is 
certainly very reafonable ; for when 
rightly. underftood, it amounts to no- 
thing more, than that the fummum 
“bonum, or fupreme happinefs of this 
life, confifts, not in fenfual or brutal 
pleafures, but iu a contentment and 
tranquiliity of mind, exempt from all 
tumaltuary paflions ; in a word, in 
what are moft calculated to produce 
this tranquillity, the virtuous and in- 
- telle€tual pleafures ; and that, on the 
‘contrary, the indulgence of diforderly 
paffions deprives the foul of her ftate 
of happinefs, or, in other words, of 
the foft and quiet acquiefcence in her 
condition. Even Mr. Hume, the 
moral tendency of whofe writings will 
not be fufpe&ted of being too fevere, 
in a luxuriant defcription of Epicu- 
rean indulgence, from which he ex- 
cludes not the pleafures of fenfe, makes 
Virtue and Innocence, however, indif- 
penfably neceflary*. Speaking of 
the mott exquifite enjoyments of fenie, 
he adds, ‘* But it will not do. The 
rofes have loft their hue; the fruic 
its flavour: and that delicious wine, 
whofe fumes, fo late, intoxicated all 
my fenfes with delight, now folicits 
in vain the fated palate. Pleafure 
fmiles at my languor. She beckons 
her fifter Virtue, to come to my afftit- 
ance.””"—And again, ** Thus the hours 
pafs tee te along, and lead in 
their wanton train all the pleafures of 
fenfe, and all the joys of harmony and 
friendfhip. Smiling Jenccence clofes 
the proceffion ; and while the prefents 
herfelf to our ravifhed eyes, fhe em- 
bellifhes the whole fcene, and renders the 
view of thefe pleasures as tran/porting, 
after they have paft us, as when, with 
leughing countenances, they were fill ad- 
waning towards us.”” 
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The pleafures of fobriety and tem- 
perance, of innocence and virtue, were 
ceftainly thofe alone in which Epicuras 
made the happinef$ of man to confift. 
But umbrage was taken at the word 
Pleajure: thofe, who were corrupted 
already, made an ill ufe of it: the 
enemies of his fect, taking advantage 
of an equivocal word, and, at the fame 
time, taking care to mifreprefent and 
vilify the moral character and conduct 
of our philofopher, to the uame of am 
Epicurcah was at length given its 


‘prefent odious acceptation. 


But the life of Epicurus was virtu- 
ots and exemplary.. The ‘calumnies 
which were raifed againft his morals, 
and which were of the moft atrocious 
kind, have been completely refuted 
by the excellent Gaffendi, in his fe- 
venth book ‘* De Vita & Moribus 
Epicuri”., It may, perhaps, be won- 
dered, that fuch a virtuous man as 
Epicurus fhould have fallen into an 
infamy, which has rendered his fe& 
and memory odious for ages : but it 


‘fhould be remembered that he was 
‘ cotempora 


with Zeno, the founder 
of the Stoics, and thnt his compsti- 
tion with that famous philofopher 
muft naturally produce Fach conte- 
quences. The Stoics profefled great 
feverity in their morals ; and to con- 
tend with them was almoft as dange- 
rous at that time, as it is at all times 
to be at variance with bigots. They 
interefted Religion in this competi- 
tion ; and they alarmed the minds of 
virtuous men, with the apprehenfions 
that the youth would be perverted. 
Their accufations found credit; for 
the people are eafily perfuaded, that 
true zeal and aufterity of manners are 
infeparable companions. When all 
thefe circumftances are confidered, it 
will not be thought furprifing, that 
the power of defamation, of pious 
frauds, of forged letters, and of fimi- 
lar unworthy arts, fhould“make an 
impreffion of fuch lafting difadvan- 
tage to the memory of Epicurus. 
Had the adverfaries of Epicurus, 
when they inveighed againft the word 
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Pleafare, but given. atthe fame time 
his own explication of it, no one 
could have been alarmed, But every 
explanation which could be favour- 
able to him, was.carefully concealed 
from the vulgar. Befides, there were 
certainly fome Epicureans who made 
-an ill ute of his dotrine, They did 
not, indeed, dcbauch themfelves in 
his fchool ; but they had.the artifice 
to fhelter their vices under the autho- 
rity.of fo great aname. Seneca him- 
felf, though a Stoic, has the candour 
to acknowledge this: ‘* They are 
not,” fays he, ‘‘ inftigated by Epi- 


carus to riot; but, already addicted’ 


to vices, they conceal their debauche- 
_ries in the bofom of philofophy ; and 
run to thofe lectures where they hear 
Fleafure recommended. Nor do they 
confider how. temperate and abftemious 
(for, fuch I take it to be) the Pleafure 
of Epicurus is; but they fly to the 
mere name, feeking fome protection 
and cover for their luits.””* Gaffen- 
-di has admirably unfolded all this, 
and. fhewn how feveral great men, 
hurried away by. the torrent, have, 
.from age to age, followed the efta- 
blifhed prejudices, without examin- 


; ing the fubject to the bottom. 


f we had ever reafon to know, that 
time at. length does juitice to oppref- 
fed innocence, it is with regard. to 


_Epicurus. So many illuftrious defen- 


ders, of his morals, both pra¢tical and 
fpeculative, have arifen, that, ai this 
time, none but the obftinate or un- 
informed judge ill of either. Gaf- 


fendi, whofe defence of Epicurus is a 


matter-piece, obferves, that as {oon 
as polite learning. began to revive, 


- in the 15th century, feveral able men, 


whofe names he enumerates, appear- 


ed in behalf of that Philofopher.—. 


In 1635, the famous Quevedo pub- 


_ lifhed, at Madrid, an. Apology. for 


Epicurus; in France,.Meffieurs la 
Mathe le Voyer and-Sorbiere have 
done the fame ; and our couatryman, 


5 . » *.De Vita Beata, c. vi. 


Sir William Temple, fo famons for 
his embaffies and fine writings, has 
likewife declared himfelf in faveur‘of 
our calumniated Philofopher. 

To conclude, there were always 
two kinds of Epicureans ; the rigid 
and remifs. The rigid Epicureans, 
ftriGtly attached to the fentiments of 
their mafter, placed all theif bappi- 
nefs in thote pure pleafures of the 
mind, which refulc from the praétice 
of virtue: the loofe or remifs Epicu- 
reans, on the contrary, taking the 
words of the philotopher in a groffer 
fenfe, placed al]. their happinefs in 
corporeal pleafures, and fenfual in- 
dulgence. The former kind, who 
were the genuine Epicureans, called 


the other ‘* The Sophifts of thei¢ | 


Se&.”—Both are contrafted,. with 
fome humcur, by Mifs Hannah More, 
in the character of. Bellario, in her 
laft Poem,. entitled Florio: 


*Twas eating did his foul allure, 

In fhort, a modifh Epicure ; 

Tho’ once the word, as I opine, 

Meant not fuch men a: live to dine ; 

Yet all our modern wits affure us, 

That’s all they know of Epicurus. 

They fondly tancy that iepletion 

Was the chief good of that fam’d Gre- 
cian. 


‘ To live in gardens full of flowers, 


And talk philolophy im bowers, 
O;, in the covert of a wood, 
To defcant of the /avereign good, 


Might be the notion of their foun- : 


der, 
But ‘they have notions vafily foun- 
der ; 
Their bolder ftandards they ere&, 
To form a more voluptuous fe¢t ; 
Old Epicurus wou'd not cwn ’em, 
A dinner is their /wmmum borum. 


lam, Sir, your conftant Reader, 


Daventry, 


July 1, 1736 PHILOKALON, 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


CREATION, a Poem. 


RISE, my mufe, attempt a noble 
theme, 
‘The mighty works of Deity Supreme ! 
Whichever way I turn my wand'ring eyes, 
New fcenes to call my admiration rife : 
If I look up to yon cerulean fky, 
What glorious deeds I fee are wrought on 


“The Sun, whofe kindly influence warms the 
fand 


Was in an inftant form’d by His command ; 
The Moon, whofe milder luftre in the night, 
Beftows, beneficent, her borrow’d light ; 
And all the farry hoft, which radiant fhine, 
Declare their Great Creator is Divine ! 
And now the beauteous face of Nature 


fcan, 
And fee what bleffings He beftows on man. 
Who made the earth? who taught the fea 
- to keep ' = 
ts proper channels in th’ appointed deep ? 
Who from a feed doth cue the on to 
grow ? 
Who bid the bright meand’ring rivers flew? 
Who mpakes the clouds in rich profufion pour 
On the exert ground the tweet refrefhing 
how’r ? 
That Gracious God, who doth to all dif- 
pene, 
The various bounties of his Providence ; 
Who did at firft create us what we are, 
And {till prote&ts us with His guardian care. 
») Let him who doubts a Ruler over all, 
} Think what in air fupports this earthly ball ; 
7 What makes the feafons their due order 
know ; 
From whom the bleffings we enjoy do flow ; 
Who firft endow'd him with the gift of 
breath ; ; 
And = 4 long preferves his frame from 
eath 5 
Let thefé, inceffant, be his virtuous theme, 
Then doubt, if doubt he can, a Power 
Supreme. 
On this Great Being may I ftill depend, 
My Guide, my Guardian, and my conftant 
Friend. 
Who, on His word with pious hope rely, 
Will find their God, their Father, ever nigh; 
Who bids to Heav'n their ardent hopes af- 


pire 
To fing his praifes in the heav'nly choir ; 
There the bright fcenes to tread in white ar- 


ray, 
And live for ever in celeftial day. 
Prefcot-fireet, 
July 19, 786 Carolus, 


PROLOGUE to the Wipow’s Vow. 
‘Written by Mr, HoLcrort, and {por 
ken by Mr. BannisTER, Jun. 


PROLOSUEs, ‘with cauftic touch, have 
often tried 
To probe your fpleen; prove knaves and 
fools allied ' 
Have twilted words, and wit, ten thoufand 


ways, 
To thow shat thefe are moft degen‘rate days. 
A diff "rent tafk be ours. We'll prove 
"that you 
Are wife and happy. Nay ! though ftrange, 
tis true! - 


Firft on your Safety think! now belles 


ap 
By ample 
rear ! 
Now male and female amble, fide by fide, 
pea harm, by breaftworks forti- 
! 


; eiuate guarded -- front and 
! 


Here Polygonis defend Mifs Molly's breaft ! 
There Hornworks huh the hufband’s fears 
to reft ! 
By Ramparts, daily rais'd, he’s freed from 
ar 


cares ; 
If he'll but grant fufficient for repairs. 
Our Strength, thus prov’d, proceed we to 
difclofe, 
How new-made wealth through new-made 
channels flows : 
How rich we are in medal ruft, and rare 
things ; 
In copper Coins, gilt Pence, and—Queen 
Ann Farthings! 
How Shells, ftuff’'d Monkies, and Cremo- 
nas old, o 
In hand of auétioneer, are current gold | 
He “ going! going!’ cries, “ the ham- 
mer’s up! 
“ This fine Antique! This Romane—Cau- - 
dle-cup !” 
A Gem fo rare makes connoiffeurs turn pales 
Fearful alike, te purchafe or to fail. , 
Hope trembles, farts, from lip to lip re- 
bounds, , 
*Till down fhe’s knock’d by—Ah !—one 
thoufand pounds ! 
The envied purchafer, with joy elate, 
Pays for his prize by ~ felling his eftate ! 
While Smirk, in florid ftyle, words nicely 
lac'd, 
Protefts the lot does ‘anner to his tafte! 
(mgnicking. 
Yes! fure you're happy! and fhou’d 
content, 


Now landicapes are reduc’d fifteen per 
cent, 
And 














=. 
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And Claude’s and Titian’s new-found won- 
ders may 

By new-made Peers be bought, if new-made 
Peers can pay. 

(Afaming Sorrow) 

One thing, indeed, may well your peace 
invade, (Veeps.) 

Pawnbrokers !~threaten you-to leave off 
trade. 

Returning to bis former cheerful Tone. 
All things confider*d, now, while fafety 


imiles, 
And wealth inundates thus our Queen of 
Mhloc 1 


wdaltoe . 
While Vickery head-defe&is fo foon repairs, 
And haif unpeoples Greenland of her bears; 
While: Exhibitions, Galas, and Reviews, 
Lifie-ftreet, Vauxhall, the Abbey, Handel, 
Hughes, 
Flutes, Fiddles, Trombos, Double-drums, 
bailoons, 
Mara, the Specking-ficure, Fifh-balloons, 
E:urth-baths, Live-eagles, tuch as never flew, 
L’ Hercule du Rot! and General Jackoo ! 
While thefe create 2 round of fuch delight, 
Su.e, we may hope, you will not frown to 
night ! 
While farccs numerous as thefe go down, 
Our Farce may, inits'turm, amule the town ! 
And, fimiiing, thus on Foily’s. vatt career, 


Sure not on us, alone you'll be fevere. 


ODE to INDOLENCE. 
O PEACE to yonder tumuit. mde, 


That burits upon my folitude 5 
And mingles with the form afar, 
The frantic ravings of Defpair ; 
M hile thro’ the dieary deep of air 
Thy fatal voice 1s heard, O biood-ftain’d 
war ! 

Yes, now the paffions wildly rage, 
fund fadiy glocm the human fcene ; 
Forgotten all the Poet’s page, 
His penfive joy and hour ferene. 
© hence, ye furious p:fiions, hence ! 
But welcome to my !onging arms, 
Array’d in all thy {uber charms, 
Miid tranquil Indolence ! 
Tor much I love to view thy meiting eye, 
Thy wanton trefits carelefs fy, 
‘The zonclefs breat, the open grace, 
The vagrant undetermin’d pace, 
T he afpect bland, the ferm benign, 
The winning air, and imile divine. 

Amid the filent noon of night, 
When failing on in luitre bright 
O’er pathlgis wilds, and mountains drear, 
The pale moon throws her filver ray, 
Guiding the pilgrim’s Icnely way 
Towhue the conveni’s diftint fpires ap- 
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O then thou lov’ft, at eafe reclin’d, 
With Contemplation by thy fide, 
Where gently fteals the whi/p’ring wind, 
And foft the ling’ring waters glide, 
To think, alas! how fhort, how vain, 
The rich man’s boaft ! the poor man’s woe f. 
W hat madnels to exult below, 
What folly to complain ! 
See Hope’s gay altars by frefh vot'ries dre, 
The fwarm ot yefterday at rett! 
Thofé budding flow’rs their feafons gave, 
Have prov'd the bloffoms of the grave ; 
And Death alike fhall foon efface 
The glories of the prefent race. 

O Goddefs ! wave thy lily hand, 
That meekly bears the magic wand, 
‘To footh the mental ftorm to reft ! 
And now Life’s drops unruffled flow, 
Nor burn with rage, nor chill with woe, 
But all is fweet and tranquil in the breaf s 
Nought now the placid foul can move, 
Save Pity comes with tearful eye, 
Or the fixt gaze of fccling love, 
Or gentle Mercy’s heart felt tigh. 
Yee thefe will not difturb thy cell, 
For Echo's dirge-like notes, and clear, 
Shall oft inform thy hitning ear ; 
With thefe the Virtues dwell. 
And fee the tieecy clouds tranfparent fly, 
Leaving ferene the fummei’s {ky : 
And fee gray Evening’s gloom appears, 
While Nature melts ‘in dewy tears. 
O hither come, and bring with thee 
The rural nymph, Simplicity. 

Where Arno’s waves uncertain flow, 
Where rapid rolls the brighter i’o, 
Ott have I woo'd thee, GoddelS dear ! 
To blefs with eafe my future days, 
From centure far, or noify praiie. i 
O may thy clarion, Fame! fublime to hear, 
Be ever to my fenies mute : 
*Tis:true, the thrilling notes are trong, = 
Yet cannot charm like Pity’s lute, 
Nor Philomela’s plaintive fong. 
Beneath his courter’s boundings fleet, 
The iaurcll’d Hero, as he goes, 
‘Tramples unfeen full many a rof, 
Ner heeds the perfume fweet. | — [way, 
But thou, indulgent Powter ! cant point the 
Where all the wider pleatures ftray, 
The up!and lawns, the fhadowy vales, 
Cool lucid ftreams and tepid g..les, 
and where the feather’d chou’s around 
W anton amid the wilds of found. 

Each haughty tyrant {corns to tread 
Thy fimple path, with flow’rs betpread. 
He, too, whofe fordid foul requires 
Still to increafe his daily heap, 
Who leaves th’ unfriended race to weap, 
Baf, wre'ched victim to his own defires; 
Alas! his bofom ne’er fhall feel 
‘The biifs thy radiant {mules befiow, 
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When foft thy “luring flumbers fteal, 
And charm away the fenfe of woe. 

But bright Content fhall thee be near, 
And oft,, to catch the breeze, unfold 
Her waving locks of downy gold, 

And chafe the rifing tear. ~ 
There glowing Genius fhall in rapture mufe, 
And round his holy rays diffufe; - 
With comprehenfive thought fhall fcan 
The windings in the meze of man : 
And thus with thee my limbs reclin’d, 
Far-from the world fhal] foar my mind. 


so NN f T. 
Addveffed to Mifs SEWARD. 


wHist others waite the fwiftly-circling 
hour 
*Mid the loofe pleafures of a glittering ring, 
Be thine, fweet fongitrefs of the groves, to 
fing 
The chatter tranfports of the humbler bower. 


Touch’d by thy genial ftrains, the bofom 
glows, 

Now fimiles illume, now trickling tears dif 
dain : 

This fooths to reft, that plants the thorny 

in! 

Here fcenes of blifs, there rife uinumber’d 
woes ! 

Fair fav'rite of the nine ! thofe paths purfue, 

Which lead to Virtue’s, Learning’s bright 
abode. 

Thy modett merit, unaffuming claim, 

Not Envy’s canc’rous tooth fhall dare cor- 


' rode. 
Stull copy life: f> fhall the portrait true, 
Its fkiltul arti crown with deathlefS fame, 


ODE to SLEEP, 
Written by Wittram Parsons, Efq. 


N OW ebon fhades obfcure the room, 
And no kind rays the fcene illume, 

Save through the pane in languid flreams 

The wan moon fheds her yellow beams, 

With chequer’d radiance decks-the ground, 

And gently gilds the gloom around. 

At this lone hour, when midnight reigns 

With filence o’er the twilight plains, 

While drowfy birds forget to fing, 

No echoes in the foreft ring ; 

No zephyr through the valley blows, 

But all is hufh’d in deep repof ; 

Shall I fad vigi's keep, 

Why doft thou fly me, gentie Sleep ? 

O’ercome with toil, the cottag’d fwain 

Is fure thy partial {miles to gain ; 

On hardy bed outftretch’d he lies, 

éind ready flumbers clof his eyes. 


E’en * the poor fea boy on the mat 
Thou deign’it to lock in fetiers fatt, 
Tho’ round him blows the whittling gale, 
And rat:ling fhrouds his ears affail. 

Nor dott thou to the flave refu'e 

The balm of thine oblivious dews ; 

He, yielding to thy welcome fway, 

Flies from his tyrant far away, 

Etcapes the fcourge and galling chains, 
And temporary freedom gains. 

Lo! where with weight of forrows preft, 
Pale Grief reclines and finks to reft ; 
E’en pining Care forgets his woes, 

And Pain to thee a refpite owes. 

Love only thou forfak’tt, O Sleep, 

Love only wakes—and wakes to weep! 
Once thou wait wont unfought to fhed 
Thy peaceful poppies on my head > 

But fince my Stella’s angel charms 

Have fill’d my foul with foft alarms 5 
Sadly I wafe the night in fighs, 

And no kind {lumbers ciofe my eyes. 
Oh come! diffufe thine influence bland, 
Steal on my {enfe with downy hand ; 
And, Morpheus, on thy friendly wing 
Some fweetly-foothing vuiion bring. 

I afk not dreams of high renown, 

The Poet’s wreath, or Monarch’s crown, 
Or to deform the fancied piain 

With clouds of fmoke, and hills ef flain 5 
Far, far, fuch awful forms remove 
From him who only thinks of love : 

But bear me to fome verngl {cene, * 
Empurpled mead, or alley green, 

Where o’er fam’d Arno’s gentle tide 
The dark pines wave their umbrage wide, 
And bring my Stella to my mind, 

Ah! bring her fair—and bring her kind! 


SONNET to AMBITION, 


ALAS ! how little do thy vot’ries know 
Of the calm joys that warm the peace~ 
ful breatt ; 
When all the finer feelings are fupprefs'd 
Ah! what has wild Ambition to bettow ? 


*Tis from thy fource the vicious poifon flows, 
Which taints with cruel rage the human 
mind, 
That feat fer noble fentimeng defign’d, 
And harbour for the joys of mild repof. 


Why am. I doom’d thy ruthlefs pow’r to 
rove, 
And figh beneath thy unrelenting hand ? 
A woeful viSlim of thy rage L itand, 
Thou cruel tyrant o’erconfenting love. 
My foul’s firt object is with-held by 
thee, 
Ah! what avails our boafted liberty, 


* Shakefpear. Henry IV.” 
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To the EpiTor of th UnNtverRsaL MaGazineg, 


SIR, 

2” Sa te account of my late wosthy 

friend and mafter, the late celebrated 
Mr. Stanley, in your initructive and enter 
taining Viagazine for June laft, gave me 
great pater as it recalled to my mind 
feveral particulars whch happened during 
my apprentxefhip with him, and which | 
have always elteemed the happieft part of 

y life, as he ever behaved to me more 

ike a brother than a mafter. 

For above a year before I was articled to 
him, and had not then left St. Paul's 
church (being a chorifter there eight years) 
he had employed me to write mufic for 
him, which occafioned ovr future acquaint- 
ance; and from that period his friendfhip 
has continued invigiabiy, not cnly to me, 
but to all my children, even to his dying 
day. His lait agt of kindnefs to my fa- 
mily, was, as {oon as one of my daughters 
hae informed him that my youngelt fon 
{about a year ago) had two boys at a 
birth, he immediately fent me a letter of 
congratulation, wherein he defired he might 
ftand godfather to the eldeft, and accord- 
ingly the child was named John Stanley. 

hould I recount the numberlefs exploits 
that almoft daily occurred in the ume I 
lived with him, it would male a tolezable 
large volume: but I fhall juit mention his 
fhewing. me the way thiough the private 
ftreets of Weltminfler, the intricate paiiages 
of the city, and the adjacent villages, both 
on horfeback and on foot, places that 1 had 
never been at before ; his playing very neat- 
ly, and correét, all Corelli’s, and Gemini- 
ani’s twelve folos, &c. on the violin; at 
which time he hed two viclins, one made 
by the famous Stainer, that he always uied 
in concert, and a Crernona, which he play- 
ed his folos on: tho/e-two inftruments were 


- reckoned as capital as any in London, but 


were unfortunately burnt, at the Swan Ta- 
vern, in Cornhill; when the dreadful fire 
happened there, feveral years fince. = 

As I was his firft ‘prentice, and was ar- 
ticled with him in the year 1730, there were 
but two years and ‘a quarter betwixt our ages, 
he being born Jan..28, 1713, and I the 
asth of April, 1715. The firlt year I went 
to him, I remembe? his occafionally play- 
ing (for his amufement only) at billiaids, 
mififfippi, fhuffle-board,' and fkittles, at 
which game he conitantly beat his competi- 
tors. As to his tran{pofing Mr. Handel’s 
Te Deum and Fubilaie, without the leatt 
premeditation into the key of C fharp, with 
a fharp thud (when there muft be feven 


fharps in the cliff) that is fo exceeding 
difficult, as never to be made ule of ; and 
I may {ately venture to affirm, with the ut- 
molt truth, that there is not any one per- 
former, on the organ, in the kingdom, 
that would have attempted it, even though 
he had previoufly taken the trouble of 
writing the entire organ-part out, long be- 
fore the day of slemaees, . 

As to his not forgetting the voiee of any 
perfon he had once heard, I myfelf have 
divers times been a witnefs of it: and, in 
April, 1779, as he and I were going to 
Pall-Mall, to the late Dr. Boyce’s auétion, 
a gentleman met us, who had been in Ja- 
maica twenty years, and, in a feigned 
voice, faid, ** How d’ye do, Mr. Stanley?" 
when he, after paufing a little while, re- 

lied, “* God blefs me, Mr. Smith, How 
ong have you been in Englarid ?”" &c.— 
The gentleman appeared as much aftonifh- 
ed as if he had feen the ghoit of his grand- 
father. 

I fhall conclude with remarking, that moft 
of the Muficians at that time, contrived all 
methods to get acquainted with him, as they. 
found their advantage in it: and that it was 
common, juft.as the fervice at St. An- 
drew’s church, or the Temple, was ended, 
to fee forty or fifty Organiits at the altar, 
waiting to hear his Jatt voluntary: even 
Mr. Handel himfelf [ have many times 
feen at each of thofe places. In fhort, 
it mutt be confefled, that not only his 
extempore volyntaries were inimitable, but 
alfo the tafte in his compofitions in ge- 
neral (which have been a pattern for vocal 
mufic for a feries of years) efpecially his 
Cantatas: therefore, it is my opinion, he 
may impartially be pronounced the Primary 
of Modern Matters. . 

I think | cannot fym up this narrative 
ketter than with the verfes under his firft 
picture, engraved and publifhed before I 
was engaged with him, and which was then 
as like him (being tall and thin) as that 
print publifhed a few years ago, both which 
I have now before me, and prize them be- 
yond any in my whole colleétion. 


Why do miftaken mortals call thee blind? © 


Thine eyes are but inverted to thy mind : 

There thou explor’{t ideas unconfin’d, 

While we (who look before) are dark be- 
hind. Carey. 


Lichfield Cloje, 


Fuly 355 1786 Joun Atcock, Muf. D. 
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Theatre. 


His Comedy is avowedly taken from a 
German piece of Leffing, which was 
exceedingly popular on the Continent, and 
has been tranflated into French, and per- 
formed with great applaufe on the Parifian 
ftage. Major John{on is the Gentleman to 
whom the town ar? indebted for the intro- 
duétion of the play into our Theatre, where, 
if we may judge from the favourable 
reception it experienced, it is likely to be as 
great a favourite as it has been abroad. 


The charaéters were thus reprefented : 


Col. Holberg, Mr. Palmer ; Warmans, 
Mr. Bannifter, jun. ; Landlord, Mr. Bad- 
deley; Count Bellair, Mr. Wewitzer ; 
Roffe, Mr. Parfons.—Baronefs of Bruch- 
fal, Mifs Farren ; Lifetta, Mrs. Bulkeley ; 
Widow, Mrs.. Inchbald, 


Major Johnfon has materially altered the 
German piece the better to adapt it to the 
Englith hep. His alterations confit chiefly 
of omiffions and curtailments,' where the 
feene was tedious, and the dialogue dull, 
and not: abfolutely neceffary to the further- 
ance of the bufinefs of the plot ; the ftory of 
which is briefly this :—Colonel Holberg, a 
Pruffian officer, has been on duty in Thu- 
ringia in Saxony, where he faw the beauti- 
ful Baronefs of Bruchfal, and a mutual 
p*ffion fprung up in their hearts. Called 
away upon other fervice, an epiftolary in- 
tercourfe was carried on between the two 
Jovers, till fo long an interval had elapfed 
fince the Baronels received the laft letter 
from him, that, alarmed-at his filence, and 
prompted by the violence of her paffion, the 
fet off for Berlin to enquire what had be- 
come of him. The Colonel, in the mean 
time, having been ordered to saife a large 
contribution from the province of Thurin- 
gia, and to enforce the exaétion of it by 
rigour, had advanced the province nearly 
the whole of his private fortune, to enable 
them forthwith to pay the demanded tribute, 
and when the province was able to fend their 
own contribution to Berlin, ftated his claim 
to the Pruffian Treafury expeéting to be 
reimburfed his loan, but found his aflevera- 
tions diftrufted, and was -difmiffed the fer- 
vice, while the circumftances of the cafe 
were examined into. In this fituation of 
affairs the Comedy commences. The Co- 
lonel, whofe poverty had put him out of 
favour with his landlord, is rudely depri- 
ved of his apartmentgat the inn, that the 
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ladies who had jut arrived may be accom 
modated with the chambers; in order to 
difcharge his bill, be puts his hoft in pof- 
feffion of a valuable ring, upon the credit 
of which he takes up eighty pitoles. This 
ring is the incident that leads the Baronefs 
to difcover the fituation and circumftances 
of her lover, the Landlord thewing it to her 
for the purpofe of afcertaining its value, 
and fhe immediately recognizing it to te 
the identical ring that fhe had given the 
Colonel in exchange for his ring, when they 
parted in Saxony. ‘She fends for him in- 
ftantly, aril a pathetic meeting enftes, 
which ends with the Colonel's folemn de- 
claration that he never will do fo much 
injury and injuftice to his beloved Caroline 
as to make her his wife, while his honour 
remains tarnifhed by fufpicions of his inte- 
grity. Charmed with his noblenefs of fpi- 
rit, her affe€tion becomes, if poflible, more 
ardent, and fhe contrives, with the affif- 
tance of her confidante, Lifetta, to endea- 
vour to lure her lover to confent to an in- 
ftant union, by making him believe that 
fhe has been difinherited by the rich uncle, 
on whom all her expeftations refted, be- 
caufe fhe rejefted the cal of another, and 
that fhe isa poor ruined runaway. The 
fiétion proves fuccefsful, and the Colonel is 
anxious to thew, that though, from a high 
fenfe of honour, he would not take her hand 
while the was bleffed with fuperior rank and. 
fortune, he is ready to fhare his lot in life 
with the woman that has boldly rifked every 
thing for his fake. The lady then affe€ls 
coynefs, and declares her doubts of his fid~ 
lity; a fcene of embarraflment to him en- 
fues, and fhe puts a ring into his hands, 
which he conceives to be a return of the 
ring that he had given her in exchange for 
her’s in Saxony. Without looking at it, he 
confiders. it as a token of her refufal, and is 
about to take his final adieu, when an é¢/air- 
ciffement enfues, and he difcovers, that the 
ring which fhe had put into his hand was 
that he pledged with the innkeeper, and 
which fhe had redeemed with a view to alle- 
viate his diftrefles : a letter being at this 
crifis brought him from the King, <0. 
hun of his conviction of his integrity, an 

reftoring him to his rank in the fervice, the 
piece ends with his union with the Baronefs. 
‘There are other charaéters, and a kind of 


yg e in the play, which may be termed 
the Loves of ‘armans and Lijeta, who. 


aie alfQ ulumately marned, 
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our Magazine for June laf. 


Arter the great point of the national 
finances had thus undergone a full difcuf- 
fion, the next impcrtant object that engaged 
the attention of the Houfe of Commons 
previous to the Holidays, was on the rth 
of April, when Mr. Jenkinfen, in 2 Com- 
mittee of the whole Houle, ftated, that he 
was going to lay before the Houfe a fyftem 
of regulations for the navigation and fhip- 
pg of this country, a principle whieh was 
always looked up to, in very remote periods 
of this country, as falutary, profitable, aad 
politi¢, as heing eflential to the naval ftrength 
of the kingdom. This fyitem had undergone 
various improvements and alterations, from 
its firlt eftablithment to the prefent period, 
Frauds exifted wh'ch he now propofed to 
obviate, and faults which he intended to re- 
medy. The earlieft time at which Hiftory 
recorded this fubje&t to be properly noticed, 
wis inthe reign of Richard If. The di- 
viftons b-tween the Houfts cof York and 
Lancaflcr interrupted its fuccefs ; but in the 
reign of Elizabeth, its importance was well 
underftood, as thet Princefs feon revived it 
from avery drooping flate, to which it was 
reduced in the beginning of her reign, not 
by enacting new laws, but by enforcing 
fuch as were enaéted formerly. After her 
demifé, in the reigns of James I. and Cha. I, 
it was fuffered to decline. But in the pro- 
teXorfiip of Cromwell, it was efecually 
yevired; at which time the navigation aét 
piled, which refrained the trade of this 
country ‘o veflels Eyiith property, though 
rot Britifh built, but manned by Britith 
féxmen. So that forcign built viflels were 
sowed, by this aét, when they became 
Brith property. At the Retloration, cer- 
tficates and reg:ttering were adopted, and 
foreign built veflels paid an alien duty. In 
the reign of James I, the duty was increa- 
fed ; then, in ‘the fucceeding reign of Wil- 
bom, the reftriftions were extended to our 
plantation trade, but prize-fhips were ex- 
epted. In the reign of George II, regif- 
tering de novo was enacted 5 and the reftric- 
tions, in fome mcafire, extended to foreign 
vefels in foreign trade, by an addition to 
the former duties laid upon fuch bottoms of 
xf per cent. whch amounting nearly to a 
prohibit on, confined the trade to curfelves. 
When the Spanifh Armada threatened 
this country, the Corporation of the Tri- 
nity-houfe ttated to the Lord High Admi- 
yal, Lord Nottingham, that there were 159 
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PROCEEDINGS in the Tuirp Sessfons of the SixTEENTH 
PARLIAMENT of Great Britain, continued from Page 334 of 


fail, 40 of which belonged to her Majefly, 
and 110 wete the property of merchants. 
The former equal to fourth rates, the latter 
1.50 tonseach on an average; and in twelve 
years there was an increafe of one third, 
which made the total athount to about 3¢0 
veflels. In Cromwell’s time, the tonnage 
of Britith vefle!s amounted to 169,263 tons. 
At the Reftoration the fame was encreafed ; 
at the Revolntion “it was doubled. Tn the 
reign of George I that was doubled ; and, 
at the prefent time, the latter calculation is 
doubled ; fo that at this period our advan- 
tages are feven fold beyond what they were 
when the prefent fyftem of encouraging our 
own men and fhipping was adopted. 

Mr, Jenkinfon then proceeded to draw a 
comparative ftate of our fhipping between 
the year 1774 prior to the American war, 
and the year 1784,. fince its conclnfion ; 
and after ftating, from a written paper, the 
various amounts of the tonnage of Brit:th 
veflels, and foreign ones employed in our 
commerce, he fhewed a rife in our favour, 
to a very confiderable amount, as weil in 
foreign trades as in coating and fithing 
tracks. In1774, the amount of Britith. 
tonnage was 699,818 tons: In 1784, 
$89,314, In foreign bottcems, 127,936 
tons were entered inwards in 1774: in 
1784, there were entered 199,168 tons, 
Proportionate advances. he ftated had arifen 
in. other branches, which clearly evinced 
that the fhipping and navigation of this 
county had rifen confiderably between the 
two periods which preceded and followed 
the latt way, 

From thete calculations American veffels 
were excluded, which were, prior to their 
fcparation from us, confidered as fubjects. 
Their numbers, in the year 1774, could 
not he accurately afcertained; but now, as 
they were excluded the benefit of fubjedts, 
we could clearly afcertain what number re- 
ally belonged to this country, and that num- 
ber was even this day proved to be much in- 
creafed, and that increafe folely our own 5 
fo that now, with our Weft India trade, 
and our remaining Colonies, we advanced 
much in advantages of navigation. 

He then proceeded to ftate the grounds 
upon which he founded his regulations. 
he frauds that were committed went {0 fa 
upon the Continent, as that Eritith papers 
were advertifed for fale, many of which 
wae older in date than the fhips which they 
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were purchafed for ; others difagreed in the 
tongage of the veflels on board which they 
were found - many veflels aflumed falfe co- 
Jours on the prefumption of thei papers. 
But here, and in the Weft Indies, artifices 
were practifed to affume the character of 
2 Brituh-built veffel : for fuch is the repu- 
tation of our veflels throughout the world, 
that they are preferred by all nations for fe- 
curity and convenience; and all commer- 
cial. people confide in them fo much, that 
even infurance is lower on our bottoms than 
any other; and except that nation which is 
next to us in that line (Holland), we have 
no competitors. 

He now propofed, as one regulation, 
That all foreign-built fhtps fhould be ex- 
cluded ; and, for the encouragement of our 
own fhip-wrights, that fer the future none 
but fuch as were Britifh built fhould be per- 
mitted by our laws. It was incumbent on 
us to cppofe a new market, which, by fup- 
plying new fhips, that were adopted by us 
after fome trifling alterations, to give them 
the title of Britifh. But in this inftance he 
defired it would be particularly noticed, 
that fuch vefluls as were objeSted to in the 
prefent bill, but were now in the poffetfion 
of Brittth merchants, fhould be permitted 
to be ufed until they were totally unfit for 
ule. This was an aét of juftice. But his 
principal view was to difcourage the ule of 
American built veffels in our fervice, which 


we now had a right to do, and which muft 
contribute greatly to our own internal 


wealth. He then adverted toa difference 
of duty between veflels ready built, which 
were brought in here as Britifh property, 
though built. ia foreign yards by Britif 

fubjccts, and were not charged duty ; whilit 
the materials of which they were compofed 


mult pay a duty on importation into this . 


couniry : And even prize fhips were liable 
to a duty cf five per cent.; when, at the 
fame time, foreign veffels that were ttrand- 
ed, and received fome repairs in this coun- 
try, were freed from duty, by being recei- 
ved as Brith built, the decifion of which 
was often left te people who were not judges, 
who had feldom feen, or perhaps were but 
little competent to judge of the veffcl. 

He next propofed, that every veffel above 
15 tons, that had a deck, fhould be regif- 
tered. The demand for recittering, as it 
would not exceed 15s. muit ceafe to be an 
obie&t 5 and the inconvenience to mercantile 
men, he was fure, could not be complained 
of. Forwhen merchants took out their re- 
gifter for a Mediterranean pals, they did it 
without reluStance ; and he was informed 
by feveral commercial people with whom 
he converfed on the fubjeét, that there was 
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no ground to complain upon that head: 
One advantage, on the conwary, -muit arife 
out of the meature, that it will dettroy 
{fmuggling, as all veflels being, Britifi pro- 
perty, the owners could be deteéted, and 
iued, if found concexaed in fuch practices. 

This point would cn‘oice iticlf farihery 
as the regifter fiould contain the name of 
the port to which fuch vefiel belonged, and 
alfo each veifel would be cb'iged to cairy cn 
board a certificate from the builder. ‘Ihe 
Owner or Commander fhall be obliged te 
have his oath inferted in the certificate of the 
regifter, tothe truth of thefe t Secn- 
rity muft alfo be given by the Owner of eacla 
veflel, that if fuch veflel be fold to a fo- 
reigner, that the papers be withdrawn; and 
alio, if any fulle vegiitur be produced, the 
perfon guilty of fuch has to encounter the 
violation of the law on perjury. Notice is 
alfo to be given if the Qwner parts with his 
veflel, or changes name,: but aliowance ts 
to be given to veiféls in the European feas of 
fix months to comply with this act; a year 
and ahalf to thofe in the Weit Indies, and 
thofe in the Eaft Indics are to be allowed two 
years. There was one fevcrity to whicla 
fome veffels, which were licen{ed :n-A merica 
fome time back, were liable. He inftanccd 
one which came from Brunfwick in Ame- 
rica, which was under feizure in England ; 
and fuch was the predicament in which the 
law flood, that no relief could be given to 
the Owner. As to the value of the vefld, 
when put in competition with the falary of 
the officer, that made his attachment to his 
prize too great a temptation to, relinquifh it. 
He therefore thought a diicretionary power 
ought to be invelted fomewhere, to relieve 
the Owners of veflels, to.whom our faith 
and honour were pledged. 

He then faid, he would wifh to print the 
bill, and let it lie over till after the recelS fux 
the confideration of the mercantile part of 
the kingdom ; and he withced to receive the 
opinions and objervations of every man ia 
the country concerned in the event. 

Alderman Watfon approved of the 
tion, as he conceived the greatelt cert: 
of preventing {fmuggling and frauds 
to have a regifter of the thips, and to 
fine the trade to Britith built fhips. 

Mr. Hufley faid, he knew not from what 
information the Right Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Jenkinfon) fpoke of the fhipping ha- 
ving encreafed fince our feparation fre the 
Colonies, but he would inform him, dut 
from the account kept of the fixperices 
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ber of feamen was eftimated at 50,000, and 
in 1785 not more than 48,c00. 

Mr. Jenkinion in reply faid, he knew not 
whether what he was going to fay would 
make for or againft the motien; that is, 
whether it would prove that the regulation 
prevented the increafe of feamen or not; but 
the fact was, that the tonnage had encreafed, 
and the number of thips decreafed; or, in 
other words, that we ufed larger fhipping 
than formerly, which, he believed, employ- 
éd fewer feamen, as {mall fhips were fup- 
pofed to take the moft men in proportion. 

The motion was then put, and leave gi- 
ven to bring ina bill agreeable to Mr. 
Jenkinfon’s ttatement. 

Mr. Pitt faid, after what had fallen from 
his Right Hon. Friend, and leave given to 
bring in a bill to prevent frauds in the na- 
vigation, lie made no doubt but leave would 
be given to a motion he had to offer; which 
was to bring in a bill to prevent frauds in 
commerce, and a fpecies of fmuggling not 
provided aga‘nft in the bill of his Right 
Hon. Friend; he meant that of getting 
large fums of money on bounties and draw- 
b cke, and afterwards re-landing the goods ; 
and likewife of thips getting rid of great 
part of their cargoes eds they entered our 
ports. The bill, he affured the Houfe, was 
not a hatty produétion, but had been long 
in agitation, and had been fhewn to, and 
approved of, by fome of the firft merchants 
in the city. He then moved for leave to 
bring in the bill, which was granted. 

The order of the day being read for the 
fecond reading of the turbot fithery bill, 

Mr. Rolle moved, that it be read a fe- 
cond time on that day fix months. 

Mr. Beaufoy faid, as the bill was thought 
to contain matter prejudicial, and in fome 
degree dangerous, to the trade of this 
country, he fhould wave purfuing it any 
further this feflion: but for his own part, 
he did not conceive that the preference it 
was meant to give to Britifh fhips, was 
fuch as ought to give offence to Holland ; 
it cnly laid a final] duty on their fith, and 
did not prohibit their bringing turbot to 
this country. He then fated, that King 
William, who was a Dutchman, and 
krown to have a ftrong partiality for his 
own country, pafied a bill not to lay a 
duty, but totally to prohibit the Dutch 
fiom fupplying our markets. 

Mr. Dempiter faid, he thought it wrong 
to put off the bill, merely on account of 
its giving offence to Holland, for in every 
country, from the greateft monarchy, to 
the moit petty ftate or republic, it was a 
univerfal maxim to give preference to its 


own fubjects. He ftated, that all other 
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fith was intirely prohibited to be imported 
in foreign or bm and he could fee no 
= why the bill might not be fuffered to 

.. 

PaThe bill was put off for fix months, or 
in other words, thrown out. 

The next day, Mr. Pitt faid, that though 
his information was not yet completed, nor 
his ideas fully arranged .on the fubjeét he 
was now about to mention, he thought it 
of too much impertance to be introduced 
without fufficient notice. He had fome 
time fince mentioned that very extended 
frauds were committed at prefent in the 
importation of wines ; the amount of thefe 
could not as yet be afcertained, but it.would 
certainly appear of no inconfiderable mag- 
fitude, when it was known, that the quan- 
tity of wine now fairly imported was lefs 
by 6 of'7006 tuns annually on an average 
of nine years; ending 1785, than what it 
had been ofi an average of the fame period, 
taken 60 years fince. It was a matter of 
obvious notoriety, that the quantity of wine 
now confumed in this kingdom, or of what 
was drank as wine, was at leaft doubled 
within that period: the deficiency could 
therefore only arife either from the fraudu- 
lent importation of foreign wines, or from 
the fabrication of the liquor in this kingdom, 
which of courfe paid no duty. This was 
certainly a fubje€t worthy the ftri€teft at- 
tention of the Houfe, when it was confi- 
dered, that even fuppofing the quantity of 
wine now drank to be the fame with the 
confumption of it fixty years fince, there 
was ftiil a deficiency of 6000 tuns, and a 
confequent defalcation to the revenue of be- 
tween 2 and 300,000]. per ann. Many 
modes had been propofed for the preven- 
tion of this fraud, but none had appeared 
to him fo forcible, as that of placing a part 
of thefe duties under the management of 
the Commiffioners of Excife. He was fen- 
fible, that this was a meafure which, when 
formerly prepofed, had met with a loud 
and 2 continued oppofition; he thought, 
however, that means might be devifed for 
removing the objeftionable parts of this 
fyilem, without lofing any of its beneficial 
confequences. He therefore gave notice, 
that as fhortly as poflible after the recefs, 
he fhould bring forward a motion for that 


e. 
Pond Surrey fuggefted, that it might be 
more advifable to lay a heavy duty on 
fweets, which was the principal material 
of which the fictitious wines were com- 
poled 
Mr. Pitt replied, that when the bufinefs 
came to be more fully difcufled, he hoped 
to be able to convince the noble Lerd = 
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the meefure he fuggefted would be in ge- 
neral inefficacious, and im many inftances 
oppreflive and partial in its operation. 

Mr. Dempiter exprefled his hope, that 
“jn addition to what was now mention+d, he 
would take into his confideration the ar- 
ticle of tobacco, the frauds in which were 
now carried to fuch an excefS as greatly to 
injure the fair trader. He alfo {poke of the 
very great difficulties which attended the 
cuflom of compelling veflels, exporting 
‘coaftWife corn and-other geods, to make 
‘out’ Bonds, even at a time when the fame 
articles could be exported out of the king- 
dom without any reftraint. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that to prevent the 
frauds committed in the importation of to- 
bacco had Jong been an objeét of attention 
with government. With refpect to the fe- 
cond head of complaint, he admitted the 
grievance under the circumftances men- 
tioned, but added, that it might more ef- 
feGtually be redrefied than could be done 
at prefent when the great bufinefs of the 
coniolidations of tle cuftoms, which he 
hoped would be complete the enfuing fum- 
mer, were fufficiently matured to be brought 
forward. : 

This was the principal bufinefs previous 
to the recefs. Some time after, on the 3d 
of May, Mr. Pitt, m a Committee of the 
whole Houle, recalled their attention to a 
fubje&t which he had lately mentioned, the 
frauds in the importation and manufacture 
of wines. The average importation of this 
article, taken fifty years fince, was 190,000 
tons per annum; of late years it had been 
but 120,0c0 at an average, and in the laft 
year but 100,000. He did not apprehend 
that all this difference arofe merely from 
frauds in the importation of wines, as that 
had been in a great meafure prevented by a 
late ordinance, requiring manifefts figned 
by the Britith Confuls of the ports from 
which they had cleared, ftating the quanti- 
ties of their refpective cargoes. It arofe 
more particularly from the brewage of 


FOREIGN 


THE following is a Tranflation of the 
Memorial prefented to the States-Ge- 
neral on the sth initant by Sir James Harris. 
“ High and Mighty Lords, 
_ © All the fteps which his Britannick Ma- 
Jelty has taken refpecting your High Migh- 
tineffes fince the happy epoch of the Peace, 
have had no other object than to give the 
mott undoubted proofs of the jincere friend- 
fhip which he entertained towards you. 
“* He has fuffered no occafion to efta 
7 that could renew the harmony which, for 
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wines in this kingdom ; a prattice highly 
injurious to the health of the people, and 
to the public revenue; and which could 
not be prevented but by placing, as he had 
fuggeited, a part of this revenue under the 
Commiffioners of Excife. 

He flated, that if only five thoufand 
tons of wines add tional could be fubjected 
to the duty, it would raife a revenue of 
209,000]. or if the entire amount of the 
decreafe- a revenue of s560,o00]. In en- 
forcing this meafure, he obferved, the of- 
ficers of the excifé could be introduced only 
into the houfes of retail dealers, which were 
already opened to them as they were vend- 
ers of fpirituous liquors, or into ‘the houfes 
of wholefale dealers, who were compara- 
tively few. The expence of the meature 
he {tated at 12,0001. per annum, and the 
widiticnal number of officers at 160. If 
this adu'teration could be prevented, the 
confequence muft be either that our own 
diftilleries would’ be encouraged, or that 
more genuine wine would be introduced, 
which would open the way for a greater 
export of our manufactures into the coun- 
tries whence it was drawn. Thiele, he 
faid, were fuch advantages as mu‘t out- 
weigh every unfounded. or popular preju- 
dice on the occafion. He concluded with 
moving his refolutions, which went to re- 
peal a part of the exifting duties, and to 
place 351. per ton on French wines, and 171. 
per ton on Port wines in the hands of the 
Commiffionérs of Excife. 

Several gentlemen expreffed their appre- 
henfions of dangers from this meafure, -but 
referved their arguments until the bill 
fhould be brought in. . Amongtft thefe 
were Aldermen Hamet, Watfon, and Saw- 
bridge, Mr. Dempfter, Mr. Stanhope, Mr. 
Baftard, Sir Grey Cooper, and Mr. Fox. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Rofé, and the Attorney General repiied, 
after which the refolutions were carried, and 
ordcred to be reported on Monday. 

{ To be continued. ] 


ADVICES. 


the fpace of a century, contributed f@ much 
to the profperity of each ; and it has been 
his particular itudy to efface all traces of the 
unhappy diffentions which, for a little time, 
interrupted that good underitanding. 

“ His Majefty has carefully refrained 
from doing any thing that could in the 
fma!left degree influence the interior deitbe- 
ration of the States; and although not ine 
fenfible of the troubles which have agitated 
the Country, the King has thought it right 
to confine himfelf to exprefling’ his. wifhes 
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for its profperity, and for the re-eftablith- 
ment of concord. 

* But fince tworefpe&table Powers, friends 
and neighbows of the Republick, have de- 
clared to your High Mightinefles their fen- 
timents on the actual ftate of affairs, the 
King, my Matter, would look upon him- 
felf as wanting in thofe with which he has 
been always animated, if he delayed to ex- 
prefs the a wifhes he feels for the in- 
ternal and external tranqu.llity of the Re- 
publick, as well as for the maintenance of 
its Conititution. 

“The King thinks it his duty at the 
fame time to declare, that nothing can be 
more oppofite to his fentiments than to give 
an example fo dangerous to the tranquillity 
and independence of the United Provinces 
as the interference of any Foreign Power in 
the irjernal affairs of the Republick, the 
management and direétion of which his Ma- 
jelty wiihes to preferve uncontrolled in the 
hands of thofe to whom it has been com- 
mitted by the Conftitution, and found by 
thofe principles eftablifhed by the unani- 
mous confent of the nation. 

“« His Majeity will never have any other 
object than to obferve the mott impartial 
conduét, fuch as may be naturally expected 
from a good neighbour and friend, to whom 
the intere(ts of the Proteftant Religion, of 
the Commerce and local fituation of the 
two Countries, as well as the ties of kin- 
dred with the Prince to whom your High 
Mightineffés have entrufted the important 
charge of the State fo eflentially, engage to 
prevent any injury being offercd to the In- 
dependence of the Republick.” 

(Signed) 
sir JAMES HARRIS. 

Tangiers, May 24. ‘The Governor of 
the town of Tangiers has caufed the foi- 
lowing letter from the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, to be read to all the foreign Confuls 
refident here. 

Let God alone be honoured! 

“© We cemmand our fervant Alcayd Ma- 
homet, Ben Abdelnaeleck, to call an aflem- 
bly of all the Chriftian Contuls refident at 
Tangiers, to inform them, that we have 
opened the port of Tangiers, fo as that 
commerce may be carried on there in the 
fame manner as at Mogador ; {0 that who- 


ever wil] take merchandize in exchange, fueh 
as wool, wax, hides, or gums; or freth 
provifions, fuch as poultry, butchers meat, 
bread, fruit, &c. trom Tangiers, and im- 
port thejr merchandize of all forts, may do 
it by paying the fame duties and cofts as are 
paid at Tetuan; but the Englifh and Spa- 
nards muft pay the fame dues as are al- 
ready known here. Then tell the Chriftian 
Merchants, if they will traffic at Tangiers, 
that they may do it freely—that the town 
of Tangiers may be enabled to flourifh as 
well as Mogador. We confide in your 
zeal, obedience, and good imanagement.— 
God blefs you!” 

The fame Governor read the following 
letter, addrefled to Mr. Nieuwerkerke : 

Let God alone be honoured! 

6© We command our fervant Alcayd, 
Mahomet, &c. to fend forthe Dutch Con- 
ful, and inform him, that if within the 
fpace of three months, there arrives no 
Dutch merchantinen at the port of Arrache, 
we will then make that a free port for all 
Chriftian nations who requeft it of us. We 
have given to the Spaniards the ports of 
Rabat and Darbeyda, the firit for commerce, 
the fecond for provifions.” 

Vienna, June 8. Sir Robert Keith, Envoy 
from the King of Great Britain to this 
Court, has made overtures on the part of his 
nation for the conclufion of a Treaty of 
Commerce, and to obtain a repeal of the 


heavy duty of 60 per Cent. upon Englih §& 


manufaétures, promifing that Great-Bri- 
tain will grant fimilar advantages to the 
{teel of Styria, the wines of Hungary, and 
other Auftrian produéts ; to all which Sir 
Robert obtained for anfwer, that the Em- 
peror would willingly enter into a Com- 


mercial Treaty, but was inflexible as to { 


the fecond part of his propofals. 

Verfailles, June 27. An Arret of the 
Council of State has been iffued here, re- 
voking the regulations of the Arvet of the 
13th of November laft, by which perfons 
importing foreign carriages into France were 
obliged to depofit a {um of money as a fe- 
curity for fuch carriages not being fold in 
the kingdom ; in lieu of which they are now 
to fign engagements to convey fuch carriages 
out of France in the fpace of one year, un- 
lefs they obtain a prolongation of that term. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE are very far from difapproving of the liberal Sentiments of M.V.andS; but as 
ewe admit nothing that bas a Tendéncy to involve us in a polemical Controverfj, we 


cannot infert “ The Contratt.” 


The two Effays fent by Carolus, are approved of, but cannot be inferted till ewe rt 


ceive the Sequel of each, 
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Hiftorical Chronicle for July. 


JULY tr. 

A Gentleman, not far from Mansfield in 

Nottinghamfhire (of the Antiquarian 
Society) has difcovered three rooms of teffala- 
ted pavement, in digging among the ruins of 
a large Roman building, one of which being 
fix yards iquare, and half of it perfeét, is 
allowed by thofe who have feen it, to be the 
moft curious and beautiful of the fort ever 
beheld in this part of the kingdom: it is 
oo with quarter-inch {quares ; the whole 
ength of the foundation is twenty yards by 
fourteen odd meafure, confifting of nine or 
ten rvoms, ftanding in the middle of a corn 
field. It is now filled up, to prevent fur- 
ther damage pe done to the premifes and 
corn fields, till after the harveft is in, when 
further refearches are expeéted to be made. 
The above is about a mile north of Mans- 
field Woodhoufe, in Nottinghamfhire. 

Jury 7. 

Thurfday came on to be tryed before 
Lord Loughborough, in Weftminfter-Hall, 
a mott interefting caufe to perfons who may 
have the misfortune to have their goods dif- 
trained for rent. The aétion was brought 
by William Briggs, a Bafket-maker, a- 
gainft his Landlord, for making an unrea- 
fonable and exceflive diftrefs for rent, con- 
trary to a very ancient Aé& of Parliament 
made at Marlborough, in Wilthire, in the 
reign of King Henry I'I. fo long ago as 
the year 1267, the words of which are, 
“< Difricciones in fuper fint rationabiles et 
non nimis graves, et qui diflridtiones fece- 
rint irrationabiles, et indebites, graviter 
amercientur propter exerffagn dftriccionum 
tplarum .— ‘ Moreover Ditireffes fhall be 
reafonable and not too great; and he that 
taketh great and unreafonable Diftreffes, 

all be grievoufly amerced for excefs of 
fuch Diftrefs."—1t appeared upon the tryal, 
that the Piaint ff being indebted to the De- 
fendant in 14]. tgs. 6d. for a quarter's 
rent, which it did not fuit h'm to pay, the 
Landlord thought fit to diftrain the Plain- 
tiff’s goods, of the value of eighty pounds ; 
to put three men in pofleffion, and, at the 
end of eight days, to remove and adyertife 
them to be fold to the trade; that at this 
miquitous trade-fale,’ the Plaintiff's wife 
was not permitted to bid or buy any part 
of her goods, and together with her huf- 
band and five children, were thus turned 
out of doors, bereaved of their property, 
without a fingle bed, blanket, or covering 
#0 he on, The cate being fully proved, 


the Jury gave the Plaintiff a verdi&t for the 
whole value of his goods. 
jJuty 8. 

In confequence of a letter received fiom 
a great Perfonage, aid the difappointment 
of feeing an addition made. to his revenue, 
this feffion, by Parliament, his Royal High- 
nefs the Prince of Wales has come to a re- 
folution to difband his houfhold, falpend 
the intended improvements of Carleton- 
Houfe, fell all his horfes and carriages, and 
affign the produce and the confequent fav- 
ings, to the ufe of thofe to whom he ftands 
indebted—That from his future income he 
is determined that annually the fum of 
40,0001. fhall be applied, to commence 
from the enfuing quarter, for the benefit of 
thoie who have claims upon him, till every 
demand is anfwered, and that four of his 
Highnefs’s friends fhall be fixed on for the 
due appropriation of the money. Letters 
were accordingly yetterday written to the 
Gentlemen of his Houfhold, ftating that 
their fervices would for the prefent be dif- 
penfed with ; but that Lord Southampton, 
with others of the Prince’s fuite, had 
made a tender of them gratis. 

JuLy rz. 

This day his Majefly went in ftate to the 
Houle of Peers, ard being feated on the 
throne, the Commons were jent for, and 
being at the bar with their Speaker, his Ma- 
jelly gave the royal affent to feveral bills. 

After which his Majefty made the follow- 
ing moft gracious Speech from the throne : 

“6. My Lords and Gentlemen, 

*¢ I cannot clofe thjs &ffion of Parliament 
without expreffing the particular fatisfaétion 
with which I have obferved your diligent at- 
tention to the public bufinefs, and the mea- 
fures you have adopted for improving the 
refources of the country, 

¢* Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 

‘¢ T thank you for the fupplies which you 
have granted for the fervice of the current 
year, and for the proyifion you have made 
for difcharging the incumbrances on the re- 
venue applicable to the utes of my civil go- 
vernment. The moft falutary effects are tq 
he expeéted from the plan adopted for the 
reduétion of the national debt; an objeé 
which I confider as infeparably conreéted 
with the effential interefts of the public. 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«¢ The aflurances which I continue to re- 
ceive from abroad promife the continuance 
of general tranquillity. 
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“¢ The happy eff-&s of peace have alrea- 
dy appeared in the extenfion of the national 
commerce ; and no meatures fhall be want- 
ing, on my part, which can tend to confirm 
thefe advantages, and to give additional en- 
couragement to the manufaétures and in- 
duftry of my people. 

“ Then the Earl Bathurft, by his Ma- 
jefty’s command, faid: * 

§* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

*¢ It 1s his Majetty’s royal will and plea- 
fure, that this Parliament be prorogued to 
Thurfday the 14th day of September next, 
to be then here holden ; and this Parliament 
is accordingly prorogued to Thurfday the 
4th day of September next.” 

JULY 59. 

Whitehall, July 14. A convention for car- 
ry ng into efteét the removal of the Englith 
fettlers on the Spanifli Continent in America, 
to the diftri€t defcribed in the fixth article 
of the late definitive treaty between his Ma- 
jetty and the King of Spain ; for a furiher 
extenfion of the limits of that ditri& ; 
and for additional privileges to be allow-d 
to the Britith fubjects there, was figned 
this day by the Marquifs of Caermarihen, 
his Majefty’s principl Secretary of State 
for foreign affairs, on the one part, and by 
the Chevalier Don Bernardi del Campo, 
Minifter Plenipotentiary from his Catholic 
Majelty on the other. . 

JuLy 27. 

The Recorder made his Report to, his 
Maiefty in Council of the prifoners under 
fentence of death in. Newgate, who were 
convicted in May feffions, when the follow- 
ing were ordered for execution on Thurfuay 
July 27, viz. John Wilkinion, for fealing 
a filver watch, two mourning rings, 30 
guineas and a half, and fome filver, the 
propaity of Owen Connolly, in his dwve'l- 
ing-houfe ; and Mark Powell, for uttering 
and publifhing a forged order for payment 
of moncy, purporting to be the order of 
Miffis. Hardcaftle and Field, on Mcfits. 
Bland, Bamett, Hoare, and Hill, for the 
payment of 450]. 14s. payable to John 
Willon or bearer, with intent to defraud 
the faid Meffirs. Bland and Co. 

The fillowing v@re refpited during his 
Majelty’s pleafure, viz. John Delove, for 
tlealing a brown gelding, the property of 
John Spiers, at Stanford-Brook, in the pa- 
sith of Chifwick.—Mary Smith, for fteal- 
ing a pair of boots, value one guinea, the 
“property of Charles Taylor, privately in his 
fhop.—Henry Affer, for ftealing a large 
quantity of linnen-drapery goods, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Earle, in his dwelling-hout, 
in the Strand, where he was fervant.—Fd- 


ward Paild, for robbing Anne V right on 


the highway, in Houndfd'tch, of four 
gowns, the property of Elifabeth Robbins. 
— ‘ames Galtineaw, for felonioufly thooting 
at Robert Parry, in the dwelling-houfe of 
Jofezh Gurney — and Henry Palmer, for 
breaking open the coach-houlé of William 
Kirby, in the parith of St. James; Welt- 
minfter, and ftealing two chaife geldings, 
the property of Dr. Simmonds, 

JuLy 22. 

Sittings after Trinity Term, 26 Geo. IIT. 
Before Mr. J. BULLER, at Weltminfer, 
TheKine againt EMANUEL JACOMA. 


This was an ind ment againft the de- 
ferdant for fetting fire to his houfe, the 
Red "'rofs in Eaft Smithfield, on the 23d 
of March, 1786, in order to defraud the 
Phoenix Fire-Office. 

Mr. Phipps, Clerk to the Phoenix Fire- 
Office, faid, That on the 28th of April, 
1784, the defendant came to the office and 
in‘ured on property to the amount of 6501. 
That on the 28th of March, 1786, about 
two o'clock, the defendant made his claim 
at the office, and was examined before rhe 
company, when he faid, that he and his 
wife flept on the firit floor, and ufually 
went to bed at eleven o'clock. That about 
two o'clock on the morning of the fire, he 
heard a Newfoundland dog, which he had 
in his poffeffion, f{cratching at the door. 
That the dog being a fagacious animal, he 
thought fomething was the matter, got up 
and cpened the door, when the dog rufhed 
into the room, which was filled with fmoke. 
That he then tied fome fhcets together, and 
jet his wife down into the treet, after that 
he threw the dog out of the window, and 
he then threw two beds out and jumped on 
them, by which he but himlelf. That 
his wife and ‘elf were the only perfons in 
the houfe. ‘That after his wite left the 
houfe, fhe went to a fiiend’s in Petticoat- 
lane. ‘That they kept a fervant who was 
hired by the week, and who flept at her 
mother’s. The defendant then claimed 
6271. 12s. and on the 43:h of March 
made another claim of 81. 17s. 6d. A 
ineflenger taid he delivered the. policy to the 
defendant. 

Several witnefles proved, that on the 
morning of the fire, the dog, which the 
defendant mentioned in his examination, 
was in the ftreet not half an hour before 
the fire happened. That when the fire was 


felt, they knocked feveral times before 
they could get any anfwer: at lait, the de- 
fendant came to a window above {ftairs, 
when they faid his houfe was on fire, he 
faid it was not: they defired him to throw 
them down the key of the tkreet-door, which 
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he faid he had loft. That he kept handing 
out chairs and other things of fmall value, 
and that many of his neighbours kept afk- 
ing him if his houfe was on fire, when he 
kept faying it was not, and one of them 
fav ablaze in the fame room behind him 
when he was faying fo. That at Isft he 
{aid the warehoufes behind were on fire, 
and in lefs than ten minutes there were 
noifes heard like gunpowder going off, and 
the houfe was in a blaze, and down in lefs 
than a quarter of an hour. That his houfe 
was very badly furnifhed; that they never 
fav any more than two filver tea-fpoons, 
and his wife and felf always in the fame 
drefs. That he gave 1441. for the leafe, 
and 541. for the fixtures. ‘ 

Mr. Bower for the defendant, in order to 
prove that he had no intereft in fetting fire 
to the houfe, having preperty to the amount 
infured for, called many witnefles, who 
proved thet they had done repairs upon his 
coming into the houfe to the amount of 
about sol. and many proved that they had 
ferved him with liquors and other things to 
a confiderable amount, but none could fay 
whether thofe things were in the houfe at 
the time of the fire; and a fervant girl was 
called to prove, that the property was of 
the value that be infared, bat the was flatly 
contradicted by two or three witnefles. 

The Judge faid, he thought there was 
very little doubt in this cafe, and that if the 
Jury believed the profecutors witnefles, they 
were to fay whether he did it with the intent 
charged in the indictment. 

The Jury, without going out, gave their 
verdict GUILTY. 

JULY 27. 

Yefterday the fflions ended at the Old 
Bailey, when twelve convicts received judg- 
ment of death, thirty-nine were fentenced 
to be tran{ported, nineteen to be kept to 
hard labour in the houfe of corveétion,. fe- 
veral of whom allo to be whipped, two to 
be impr:funed in Newgate, nine to be whip- 
ped and difcharged, and twenty-four were 
difcharged by proclamation. 

The teffion of the peace is adjourned un- 
til Monday the 28th of Augult next at 
Guildhall, and the {cflion of gaol delivery 
of Newgate until Wednefday the 30th of 
fame month at the Old Bailey. 

This morning Mark Powell, convi&ed 
in May feffion for a forgery on Meff. Bland 
and Co. and John Wilkinfoh, for ftealing 
thirty guineas, a watch, and two rings, in 
the dwelling-houfe of Owen Connelly, 
were executed purfuant to their fentence. 

JuLy 28. 
The laft letters fiom the Welt-Indies 
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bring very unfavourable accounts of the 
fhort crops of fugar in all the Englifh 
iflands except Grenada, which will make 
about the ufual quantity ; but at Barba« 
does, Antigua, and St. Chriftopher’s, 
there will not be above half a crop, and 
confequently a number of veflels will not 
be half laden. At Jamaica, which may 
be confidered as the grand mart for fugar 
and rum, they will make about two thirds 
of the quantity they did laft year, but fuch 
a number of veilels are gone there fromthe 
windward iflands, that feveral of them muf 
wait til the next crop, or come home in 
ballaft. Provifions of all forts had beew 
dear, and notwithfanding a number of 
American veffels have been captured, on 
account of their trading there, contrary to 
A& of Parliament, yet their good friends 
on the continent contrived to keep them to- 
lerably well fupplied with ftock, and all 
kinds of lumber at a reafonable price. 


AMERTIC A. 

THE State of Virginia lately paffed an 
A& to prefent to General Wathington so 
fhares in the New Company now eftablifhed” 
for making the river James 2nd Potowmack, 
navigable, notice of which A&t was given 
him by a letter from the Governor of the 
State. The General has returned a polite 
anfwer, in which, after expreffing his gra- 
titude for this mark of the efteem in which 
his countrymen hold his exertions for their 
fervice, he abfolutely refufes the proffered 
prefent. The- cntaling paragraph is as 
follows : 

‘© When (fays the General) I was for 
the firft time called to the ftation which the 
United States honoured me with during the 
war we maintained for our liberty, I thought 
it my duty to join to the juft diftruft I en- 
tertained of my own abilities, the firm re- 
folution of never accepting any pecuniary 
reward. I have invariably conformed to 
this refolution; and even {hould I now be 
tempted to break it, I do not think mytelf 
at liberty. I therefore repeat my thanks 
to the legiflative body for their generous 
and favourable fentiments with regard to 
me; and at the fame time that I entreat 
they will be perfuaded that I fhall always 
preferve the moft lively gratitude fgr this 
fignal mark of their goodnefs, I make it 
my humble requeft that they will not be 
difpleafed with my refufal of the emoluments 
offered me; but if the General Aflembly 
fhould think proper to permit me to apply 
that fund to a public ufe, I would ftudy 
to apply it to fuch objeéts as fhould appear 
beft to anfiwer its wile and patriotic views.” 


BIRTHS, 
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BIRTHS. 
SON and heir to the Lady of the 
Hon. Colonel North, at his houfe 
im Old Burlington-ftreet. 
A daughter to Lady Bridget Bouverie. 


MARRIAGES. 
ORD Fairford, to Mifs Sands, niece 
of Lord Sands. 

Right Hon. John Fitzgibbon, Attorney- 
General for Ireland, to Mifs Whiley, 
daughter to the late Chapel Whaley, Eiq. 

Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftefburs, to 
Mifs Webb, daughter of Sir John Webb. 

Blackett de Chair, E{q; to Mils Ifabella 
Beauvoir, youngeft daughter of Dr. Beau- 
voir, of Stanhope-ftreet, “lay Fair. 

Edward Wukinfon, E{q; of Leeds, to 
Milfs Anne Pearfe, fecond daughter of 
Nicholas Pearfe, Efq; of Woodford. 

Beeiton Long, E.q; of Bithoptgate-ftreet, 
to Miis Neave, of New Broad-itreet. 

Drumivond Smith, Eq; to Mifs Cunhffe, 
daughter of the late Sir Ellis Cunliffe, Bart. 

John Farr Abbot, #fq; of Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Ficlds, to Miifs Pearce, of Abingdon- 
firect, Weftmintter. 


; DEATHS. 
T HOMAS Mandy, Eiq; of Beads- 
‘Hall, near Brentwood, in the County 

of Effex. 

Right Hon. Lady Elifabeth Villiers. 

Rev. Dr. Horne, Reétor of Wanttead, in 
Effex. 

John Mount, Efq; of Tower-Hill. ° 

Mss. Robinfon, the once famous Perdita, 
at Paris. 

Mrs. Baddeley, formerly of the Theatre- 
Royal, Drury-Lane. 

Ruffel Bourne, Efq; at Chifwick. 

Mr. Bathurit, Bookfeller, in Flect-freet. 

Richard Wainwright, Efq; at Upper 
Homerton. 

Willism Denne, Efq; Banker in the 
Strand. 

Thomas Pickering, Efq; of Lincoln’s- 
Inn. 

John Norris, Efq; at Hitchenden, Berks. 

The Earl of Northirgton, Baron Henley, 
&c. one of the Tellers of the Exchequer. 

Right ijon. Lord Grantham, Knight of 
the Bath, one of his Majefty’s mott Ho- 
nourable Privy Council, and F. R. &. at 
Putnev. 

Sir George Nares, one of the Judges of 
the Court of Common-Pleas, at Ramigate. 

On the s<th of June, at Paris, of an 
Apoplexy, aged 113, Jofeph I'uller, a na- 
tive of Savoy. He ferved feveral years un- 
der Prince Eugene, and had worked for 60 
years on the Quays at Paris, The only 


illnefs he ever experienced was a diftemper 
in the eyes, occafioned by a fall from a pile 
of wood, when about 50 yearsofage. He 
had lived ¢7 years with one wife, and re- 
newed his marriage at St. Etienne du Mont. 
He followed his bufinefs to the age of 105, 
and would not have left- off then, had not 
the charitable con’ributions ratfed for him, 
enabied him to fubfift without it. A print 
of him was publifhed fome year's ago, at 
the bottom of which it is faid, that his fa- 
ther died aged 123 years, 10 months. 
PROMOTIONS. 

OSEPH Brame, E(q; to be his Majefty's 
oJ Conful at Genoa. 

George Jennings, Efq; to be his Ma- 
jefty’s Conful in the Iflands of Majorca, 
Minorca, and Ivica. 

BANKRUPTS. From the GAZETTE. 
JuLy 4. 
Irt1am CutLcoTT the younger, 
and Thomas Chilcott, of Briltol, 
linen-drapers and partners. 
Juty 8. 

Stephen Jones, of Old-ftreet, St. Luke, 
Jeather- feller. 

“Benjamin Holdfworth, of Watling-fireet, 
haberdather. 

Beniamin Bradnock, of Birmingham, 
Warwickhhire, “dealer. 

Luke Cockroft, late of Booth-Town, 
Halifax, Yorkthire, ftuff-merchant. 

JuLy i. 

William Good, of Ravenftone, otherwife 
Rauniton, in the Counties of Leicefter and 
Deiby, or one of them, maliter. 

Willam Wright, of Mansfield, in Not- 
tinghamfhire, grocer. * 

Thomas North, of Kingfton-upon-Hull, 
wine-merchant. 

George Pears, of the Borough High- 
ftreet, mercer. 

JULY 15. 

John Holroyde, of Soyland, im Halifax, 
Yorkthire, cotton-manutacturer. 

Ralph Whitehead, of Gawktholme, in 
Lancafhire, cotton- manufacturer. 

John Birt, of Oxford. ftreet, upholfterer. 

Jury 18. 

Thomas Weft, of Brentford New Town, 
feltma'.er. 

Edward Baldwin, of St. James’s-mar- 
ket, butcher. 

Edward Anderfon, of Newcaftle-upon- 
Tyne, merchant. 

Richard Braithwaite, of Swanfea, in 
Glamorganfhire, timber-merchant. 

Chrittopher-Penny White, of Colchefter, 
in Effex, innholder. 

William-Lewis Millett, of Ilminfer, in 
Somerfethhire, fhopkeeper. 

JuLy 
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JULY 22. 

William Potter, of Morpeth, in Nor- 
thumberland, grocer and cheefemonger. 

Stephen Featherftone, of Eafingwold, in 
Yorkthire, butter-factor. 

William Taylor, of Mint-ftreet, St. 
George, Southwark, dealer in {pirituous 
liquors. 

Robert Staintan, of Ifleworth, in Mid- 
dlefex, higgler. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
M4 TLOCK, a Farewell Delcriptive 
Poem, 15. 

Hurtley’s Account of Natural Curiofities 
near Kirkby Malhamdale, 8vo. 6s. 

Two Law Traéts, on Eftates for Life, 
Game, Sc. 2s. 6d. fewed. 

Dr. Leigh's Inquiry into the Properties of 
Opium, 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. 

Gillingwater’s Eflay on Parifh Work- 
houtes, 1s. 

A Treatife on the Solar Creation and 
Univerfal Deluge of the Earth, 8vo. 7s. 

M’Gauran’s (Major) Memoirs, 2 Vols. 
12mo. 7S. 

Strutt’s Biographical Diétionary of En- 
gravers, Vol. 2, 18s. boards. 

Peyffonnel’s Striftures on Baron de Tott’s 
Memoirs, 2s. 

Dr. White's Praé&tice of Surgery, 8vo. 7s. 

Lord Chancellor Clarendon’s State Pa- 
pers, Vol. 3, folio; large paper, 21. 2s. 
imall, 1]. 5s. fheets is 

Harrod’s Antiquities of Stamford and 
St. Martin’s, 2 Vols. fall 8vo. 8s. 

Dr. Stennett’s Difcourfés on the Parable 
of the Sower, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Matthews’s Muicellanious Companions, 
3 Vols. 12mo. ros 6d. 

Trufler’s Country Lawyer, 8vo. 3s. 
fewed. 

Lucubrations: Confifting of Effays, Re- 
veries, &c. in Profe and Verie, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Williams’ Letters concerning Education, 
Svo. 4s. fewed. 

Devotions for the Lord’s Supper, 1s. 

The Hiftory of Count Gleichen, 2s. 6d. 
fewed. 

Baldwin's Aérial Recreation, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

Dr. Rollo’s Obfervations on the Acute 
Dyfentery, us. 6d. 

I'll tell you what, a Comedy, 13. 6d. 

Steel's Elements of Punétuation, 12mo. 
38. 6d. fewed. 

A Letter to a Phyfician in the Country, 
on Animal Magnetifm, with his Anfwer, 1s. 

Memoiis of Eradut Khan, difplaying the 
Caufes of the decline of the Mogul Empire, 
ss. boards. 
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Blizard’s Obfervations an the Danger of 
Copper and Bell-Metal in Chemical Pre- 
parations, 1s. 

Shaw's Sketches of the Hiftory of the 
Auttrian Netherlands, 8vo. 6s. 

New Polite Preceptor, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Croft’s Eight Sermons, at Bamp~ 
ton’s Lecture, 8vo. 3s. boards. 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From July 10, to July 15, 1786. 


By the Standard WincHESTER Bufhel 
of Eight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats, Beans 
s. dus. des. d, 8d. 8, de 









































London 4 3[3 2)2 ols 4/3 3 
COUNTIES INLAND, 
Middlefex 4 s|——l2 r0!2 83 10 
Surry 4 6}— —)2 Si¢ 7 
Hertford 4 4)—|2 102 cig o 
Bedford 4 Cl2 Qj2 2'2 4i; 20 
Cambridge 3 11/2 1ol———!2_ og 
Huntingdon 4 i-i——is 113 § 
Northampton 4 4|2 9/2 92 51+ 
Rutland 4 10 2102 415 o 
Leicefter 4 Q9i2 11/2 In/2 614 5 
Nottingham 4 giz 1112 72 714 © 
Derby 5:9 l 6}4 10 
Stafford 4 311\—— me + 814 6 

Salop 2\3 10/3 Sia 5 

Hereford : — : C : ak 
Worcefter 4 1I\—|——|z 9/5 2£ 
Warwick 4 O\———|———!2_ 7/4 
Gloucefter 4 11—/2 12 714 7 
Wilts § O——i3 O2 6144 7 
Berks 4 si—lz slag + 

Oxford 4 S\—/2 of2 814 3 
Bucks 4 3|—I2 1cl2 tr In 

COUNTIES upon the COAST, 

Effex 311 2 10/2 1/3 8 
Suffolk _3 11/2 1oj2 6i2 4113 © 
Norfoik 4 3/2 7/2 42 2}— 
Lincoln 4 5\2 11/2 7/1 1113 a 
York 4 11/3 2/2 rol2 414 6 
Durham 5 8 3 42 74 8 
Northumb, 4 10/3 7/2 rola 314 
Cumberland § 513 1013 Oz 3]4 4 
Weftmorland 6 O14 3/3 Slo 614 5 
Lancafhire 5 9 4 O12 sig Qg 
Chethire 5 413 713 5i2 Ol——. 
Monmouth § 11\—j|—-|z2  3i— 
Somerfet 5 8|——/3 82 101g 6 
Devon 6 Ii—/3 6/2 2)—+ 
Cornwall 5 1Oj———!3 5/2 ee 
Dorfet 5 Sim—|3 4/2 24 8 
Hampfhire 4 8i—|3 Of 54 3 
Suffex 4q— 2 24 0 
Kent 4 2—/I2 8i2 3/3 ° 
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